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EDITORS’ NOTE 

This Report has beerr much delayed in production and is 
published much later than the PCC Staff would have wished. 
We thank the Assembly delegates and the member Churches of 
the PCC for waiting with such patience, and for bearing 
With us in what has not been an easy year following the 
death of the former General Secretary, the Rev'd. Posenai 
Musu. His death was a sadness to us all and we are 
particularly glad that he had completed his Foreword to 
the Report before he died. 

In one sense this Report is more complete than it 
would have been had it been published before the meetings 
of the PCC Executive in August. For the PCC Executive 
finished the task of reshaping the Administrative Struct¬ 
ure of the PCC and its Programmes (including CEAC) begun 
at the Assembly. We have been able, therefore, to include 
the finalizing work of the PCC Executive in this and a few 
other matters referred to it by the Assembly. 

We trust the vision and insights shared together in the 
Assembly will be shared more widely in the Churches, both 
within the Pacific and beyond, through the pages of this 
Report. 


LPP Editor 
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FORWARD 

An Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches is an 
event which occurs once every five years. It brings to¬ 
gether representatives of PCC member-churches from the 
scattered islands of the Pacific, with those who represent 
world ecumenical bodies within and without the Pacific. The 
first Assembly of this kind was held at Lifou in New Cale¬ 
donia in 1966, and the Second was at Davuilevu in Fiji in 
1971. 

This Third Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
was held, at the invitation of the United Church of Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. It took place at the 
University of Papua New Guinea at Port Moresby. From the 
morning of Saturday, January 10th until the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 21st January, 1976, the Assembly drew about one 
hundred participants from every part of the Pacific and 
abroad. 

They met in the name of the Head of the Church Jesus 
Christ our Lord. It was a moving experience for church 
leaders of the Pacific to come together in Papua New Guinea, 
the country where missionaries from different parts of the 
Pacific proclaimed the Gospel. As Bishop Ravu Henao of the* 
United Church said at the welcome service, "the Church in 
Papua New Guinea was the fruit of the work of your fore¬ 
fathers." 

The theme of the Assembly, 'God's Mission in the Changing 
Pacific Society' was a ridge-pole which centred all the 
Assembly tasks. The opening and closing functions as well 
as morning and evening worship during the course of the 
Assembly, were held in the University Main Lecture Theatre, 
and other main functions were at the University Forum. 

During the course of the Assembly participants were given 
the opportunity of sharing with the people of nearby congre- 
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gations. They went out preaching and worshipped together 
with local congregations' people. Other memorable events 
included a reception given at Government House by His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor-General of the Independent Country 
of Papua New Guinea. 

The preparation of their report has been done mostly by 
the staff of Lotu Pasifika Productions and in a true sense, 
it is the official report of the Third Assembly of PCC. 

And it is our hope and prayer that this report of the Third 
Assembly of the PCC will be used for the renewal of the 
Churches in the Pacific. 

With reference to this report, I would like to thank the 
Rev'd. David Williams of LPP, who worked as Minute Secre¬ 
tary for the Assembly, whose collection of the materials 
has been a great help for the writing of the report. Many 
thanks are due to the staff of PCC Progranmes, and others, 
who contributed in many ways to make this report possible. 

I offer this report to the Chairman of the PCC and par¬ 
ticipants of the Third Assembly of PCC, to the Churches of 
the Pacific, and to all those who would be interested to 
read it. 


Posenai L. Musu 
General Secretary 
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Papua New Guinea's former Governor, Sir John Guise 
having a talk with the late General Secretary, Rev. 
Posenai Musu. 


Bishop Simon Gains, leading the open-air ohiceah service 
at the University Forum. 
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Welcome to Papua New Guinea 

Reveal to us the Pacific Christ 


-from the state 

Edited version of the Address by Sir John Guise, 
Governor-General of Papua New Guinea when he 
officially opened the Third Assembly of The Pacif¬ 
ic Conference of Churches in Port Moresby, on 
Monday 12th Janu-ary 1976. 

MY DEAR FRIENDS, brothers and sisters from the Pacific. 
May I officially welcome you all in the name of my Prime 
Minister and my Government and the people, to Papua New 
Guinea. 

Papua New Guinea has had very close links with other 
Pacific countries to the east for over 100 years. In some 
of our Churches many of the Christian leaders have come 
from your Islands and still they come today. Many lie 
buried in the soil of their adopted country of Papua New 
Guinea and many have left their children and grandchildren 
who are now part of our national community. Some of these 
people have become leaders in their own right and their 
leadership has been accepted. 

I want to take this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
outstanding work of the Christian Church leaders in the 
social, educational and health fields during the last 100 
years. The Pacific countries must not forget this. May we¬ 
al so continue to remember those noble Christian leaders and 
workers who have paid the ultimate sacrifice and are now 
buried within the earthly bosom of this country. 

There is one thing that you must do even if you do noth¬ 
ing else; this Pacific Assembly must reveal to us and to 
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the world the Melanesian Christ, the Polynesian Christ, the 
Micronesian Christ. If you like, we can call him the Pacif¬ 
ic Christ. 

Many thousands of Christians in the Pacific believe in 
the Christian faith, but they believe in Christ in an ab¬ 
stract form because Christ was not born in any of the Pacif¬ 
ic countries; he may still be someone who does not belong 
to the soil of the Pacific. But the Christian faith, and 
Christ himself, must become a living reality in our villages, 
in our culture as well as in our lives. 

The Christian Church and her leaders must be involved in 
all these village festivities instead of turning their 
backs and preaching damnation and hell to the people from 
church pulpits or at their village church meetings, tell¬ 
ing the people that their traditonal festivities are sinful. 

The traditional festivities will become part of the 
Christian Church only if the Church and Christ become part 
of them. The culture of the Pacific countries is a living 
thing and because it is alive it is also changing as the 
new generations take over. 

Then too the Churches must become part of the village 
peoples' aspirations for change economically, socially and 
politically. I do believe that people want a more just 
society; they want 'life in all its fulness'. That is, the 
development of the whole person. The Holy Scriptures show 
us that the founder of the Christian Church worked for all 
these for the people of that time. 

Thus the Churches must never be seen as marking time nor 
be seen as part of the establishment, wherever and what 
ever that establishment may be. The Church must never be 
seen as holding back the aspirations of progress by the 
people. The Church must be seen marching with the people 
as they move ahead. 

Are the Churches willing to set themselves free among 
the^people, to lead, to inspire, to challenge? Or do we 
Christians want to hold on to our name to protect our 
position, our status, and our comfortable lives? 

Leaders of some Christian organizations, in preaching 
to their congregations, state that we must not worry about 
what we are going to have for food or money and clothing 
for tomorrow, because God is going to provide us with all 
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our earthly needs if we continue to pray and trust in him. 
Christian leaders who do this must be held responsible when 
this sort of teaching produces cargo cult movements. 

People, because of this teaching, instead of working in 
their gardens sit in their villages singing hymns and pray¬ 
ing continually in the vain hope that their needs will be 
provided by God. This sort of teaching should cease. 

This, to me as an ordinary layman and private citizen, 
is the living Pacific Christ that I challenge you to reveal 
to us. 

I trust you will take back to your countries and homes 
very happy memories of your visit to this country. It now 
gives me as your friend great pleasure to declare this 
Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches open and to 
pray that the living Christ will lead, challenge and in¬ 
spire you throughout your meeting. 
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Welcome to Papua lyew Guinea 

“See I will make all things new.” Revelation 21:5 


-from the church 

DELEGATES were welcomed by our host Church, the United 
Church of Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, at a 
service in the University Forum on Sunday 11th January, the 
day before the business of the Assembly began. 

It was an ecumenical service, not only because the dele¬ 
gates came from many different Christian traditions, but be¬ 
cause representatives of various Churches in Papua New 
Guinea took part in the service and the Salvation Army Band 
gave a brisk lead to the singing. 

Bishop Saimon Gaius (United Church, Rabaul) was the 
preacher. He dwelt on the theme of 'change' but focussed 
upon God as the Lord of change. For it was God Himself, in 
the Book of Revelation, who said, "See, I make all things 
new." ^ 

Said Bishop Gaius: 

essential that the Church should always be aware 
that in Its life God is at work all the time. It is God's 
Church. Sometimes we are not keeping up with God because we 
are too busy preserving our traditions or our church laws, 
hese are helpful, but let us open our eyes that we may see 
where God is leading us. 
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"Sometimes tradition and church laws have blinded our 
eyes. God is certainly always moving ahead; He goes before 
His Church all the time. If we are too slow to follow Him, 
and if we do not take notice of His ways, certainly God 
will even raise up people outside the established Churches 
to do what He wishes to do." 

But what are the things that God should make new? The 
Bishop answered, "all things, in Heaven and earth." 

"God is always working. In our immediate surroundings 
we notice that there are changes," he said. "We do not 
have to move away from our own location to see the change. 
It is right at our own doors. 

"God is working with people to make the world become 
new ... He is in any situation at all. God is in the 
family, in the family's plan, in the family's future . . . 
God is in the world, in our economic life. Let us be 
honest and truthful in our dealing with our business life, 
for God is in our business." 

Bishop Gaius came to the central point. 

"God has only one way to make men and women become new; 
it is only through the Cross of Christ. There is no other 
way to God." 

There was a danger as the Churches became established 
and settled in their traditions in the Pacific, that we 
would cease to hear the Lord's challenge, "See, I make all 
things new." 

"How can a village church see the meaning of this call," 
he challenged, "if the village church always feels they 
have already done all that was required by the Lotu. They 
say, 'we have built our church; we have given our money to 
the church; we send our gifts to those in need; we worship 
twice on Sunday. What else needs to be done?' 

"In our Churches we have constitutions, resolutions, 
laws etc. We have our established Churches. Our people 
support the church. They are involved in the church. We 
have had Christianity in the Pacific for a long time now. 
What is now this call to make all things new today? Are 
we prepared to go further, if this is the will of God, or 
are we satisfied with what we have already established.' 

Bishop Gaius concluded by reminding us that it was by 
the Power of the Holy Spirit that the Church could do God's 
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new work. As soon as the Church began to live in the power 
of the Spirit, that Jesus promised, then things began to 
be new. 

"The ministry, for instance, becomes alive; the whole 
community may reach a new dimension in its work. The Bible 
is quite clear and precise about this: 'I have told you 
while I am still with you (said Jesus). The Helper, the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, will 
teach you everything and make you remember all that I have 
told you'. (John 14: 23.) 

'The Lord says to us today, 'I will make all things new'." 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


LOOKING AT THE PAST 

This is the first decade since the Pacific Conference of 
Churches was inaugurated in Lifou in 1966. We thank God 
that he has guided us and permitted us to be "labourers to¬ 
gether" in ten years that have passed. In undertaking this 
work I have remembered, and have been inspired by, those 
who have rendered service so faithfully in the past, and we 
have endeavoured to follow on in the tradition that they 
founded and built upon. We thank God that although the 
workers come and go and the sphere of service may change. 

His promise "I am with you always" is forever sure. I have 
been conscious too of the loyalty of my predecessor and 
colleague and their help has been an encouragement to me. 

In a time like this we have to look at the past and think 
about what we have done. The questions raised by our 
Madam Chairman at the last Aseembly at Davuilevu are again 
relevant today, in which she referred to the delegates: 

1. How are things in my church since the Malua Conference? 

2. Has the ecumenical movement made any progress? 

3. How is the faith in my Church today? 

We must act in the faith that the Holy Spirit will give 
wisdom and power in so far as we seek His guidance. We must 
continue in that faith, even when organizational problems 
are so great as to be overwhelming. You as representatives 
of your churches at this Assembly may think of any progress 
that your respective churches have made during the past ten 
years. We are gathering here to seek new insight and 
strength that will enable us to discern the movement of 
God's Spirit in the events of oor time, and to fulfil in 
churches of the Pacific God's Purpose in our day and gener¬ 
ation. 
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MEMBER-CHURCHES 


As we reach the first decade of our Pacific Conference 
of ChurcKes let us all ask, where does the PCC stand today? 

I think the relationship of the PCC and its member-churches 
is not as good as it should be. Part of the problem is 
that member-churches are often not aware and do not under¬ 
stand fully about the PCC. Some are aware more than others 
because of their involvement. 

The question must be asked: do the member-churches 
themselves seek to do the things which the representatives 
require of the PCC? 

I think that the time has come for member-churches to 
contribute fully for the PCC so that the PCC can stand on 
its own feet. If PCC has to continue seeking funds from 
wherever it can find them, this I think, would perhaps dis¬ 
courage the member-churches from feeling fully responsible 
for what is being done by the Conference on their behalf. 

WOMEN DELEGATION TO THE ASSEMBLY 

It is good to have many women delegates at this Assembly. 
Apart from women representing their churches there are 
other women who are official delegates and observers from 
overseas. It is hoped that National Councils in the Pacif¬ 
ic would invite women as members of their Councils, and to 
make use of them in seeing closely the Role of Women in the 
church. Let the women of the Pacific be placed equally 
with men in the churches' activities. 

NATIONAL COUNCILS IN THE PACIFIC 

Since the Davuilevu Assembly there has been considerable 
development in National Councils of Churches in the Pacific 
Thus, practically nearly all of the regional areas have now 
their own National form of ecumenical co-operation. Their 
existence has proved to be of great help for the operation 
of conmunication and relationship with the PCC Progranmes. 

An increasing number of Roman Catholic congregations and 
parishes are becoming members of the National Council of 
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Churches. This is a development of such obvious importance 
to the future of the ecumenical movement in our region. 

PCC FINAFCE 

The PCC Annual Budget supported by various sources of 
income. It must be said that the CWME of the W.C.C. is 
the major contributor to the PCC Budget. If the CWME with¬ 
draws its support, or cut it down, the PCC finance would 
be in a critical situation. I think, perhaps, the W.C.C. 
through the CWME representatives at this Assembly are 
prepared to listen to the needs of the PCC. 

Some National Councils of Churches, such as New Zealand, 
Australia, the United Board for World Ministries and other 
National Bodies and Mission Boards contributed to PCC and 
its member-churches' projects. 

Member-churches contributed their levies to the PCC 
Budget. All member-churches were being asked to contribute 
more than what they allocated in the previous years. The 
member-churches of the PCC should increase their contri¬ 
butions year by year until PCC can be self-supporting. 

We must therefore be thankful to all donor agencies who 
have continuously and graciously supported the PCC directly 
or through W.C.C. Without their support PCC could not have 
continued its work. 


TRUE UNITY 

The true unity in the Church is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. It takes place when a Christian is united with 
Christ and with his fellowmen, and it is manifested in the 
community life of the Church, and expressed in service to 
mankind. The main thing is that unity starts in every in¬ 
dividual person and works out to the Church. 

The life in unity is a life of sharing with one's 
neighbour. Do the churches in the Pacific have unity in 
this sense? 

As we look to the future we do so with confidence, know¬ 
ing that we have in our hands the supreme instrument for 
the doing of God's work. Jesus in his personal life and in 
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his teaching placed the greatest importance on prayer, and 
if our efforts are to be blessed with success they must be¬ 
gin and end with prayer. 

We thank God "that the Kingdom of Christ rests on the 
resolution of a multitude of imperfect people" and pray 
that He will use us in the building of his Kingdom and in 
the serving of our day and generation. 

God has blessed this Assembly of PCC with some success. 
He has disciplined it with some failure. We shall be con¬ 
tent if we leave the balancing of the two to Him, and for 
our part seek to learn from the past to commit ourselves to 
the task of the present. For the future, it is ours to 
commit ourselves to Him in trust, confidence that His Grace 
and power will prove adequate for our every need. 

Grace and Peace to you all. 
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Reoeliilrig new members 

“We shall fbw as one river.” 


On behalf of the PCC ExeGuti-ve^ and of those who exper¬ 
ienced fear3 I want to say that our fears have been changed 
to hope. 

A lot of voices will be heard; many rivers will join to¬ 
gether. Some stones will be thrown in the waters3 but in 
the end we shall flow as one river. 

THERE WAS warm emotion in the voice of Dr. Sione Havea, 
then President of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga, as he 
said these moving words at the moment when the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Province of Oceania (through CEPAC, its Bishops' Confer¬ 
ence) had just been voted overwhelmingly as a full member of 
the PCC. All other applicants were also received; the 
Churches of Christ (New Hebrides), tte Solomon Islands 
Christian Association (SICA), and the Fellowship of Christ* 
ian Churches in Samoa. 

As Dr, Havea finished speaking we all rose to join him 
in singing the Doxology: 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise Him all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above ye:. Heavenly host; 

Praise Father3 Son and Holy Ghost. 

The fears of which Dr. Havea had spoken were real enough. 
They were fears that had been openly expressed in the de¬ 
bate. It was painful at times to live through. PCC dele¬ 
gates needed to be reassured. 

Would the Catholic Bishops tr«ly represent 'the grass 
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roots level' of their Church? 

Would the Catholic Church impose their point of view? 

Would past differences be buried? 

Catholic Bishops present were hurt. They had come sin¬ 
cerely and in fellowship. They wanted only to be brothers. 
They carried the people of their Church with them. "This 
is the way we do things," they said. 

And so the fears gave place to hope. When the vote was 
taken it was an overwhelming vote of fellowship. 

The Solomon Islands Christian Association includes as 
members the Solomon Islands dioceses of the Anglican Church 
of Melanesia and the Roman Catholic Church, and the United 
Church in the Solomons. Speaking on behalf of their appli¬ 
cation, their spokesmen explained that each of the Churches 
involved wished'to express their membership of the PCC 
together through SICA. It was, for all three Churches, 
the best way. 

They explained that the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Solomons could only belong to PCC through SICA, since the 
two Solomons dioceses were part of the Bishops' Conference 
of Papua New Guinea, which had not applied for membership 
of the PCC. Both the United Church and the Anglican Prov¬ 
ince of Melanesia were already members of the PCC. But the 
Uni-ted Church in the Solomons shares its membership with 
the Papua Mew Guinea part of the United Church, and the 
Province of Melanesia in the Solomons shares its PCC member¬ 
ship with the diocese in the New Hebrides. SICA would be 
regarded specifically as the way of expressing the member¬ 
ship of the Solomons Churches. 

The Fellowship of Christian Churches in Samoa combines 
the Congregational, Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches 
in Samoa. 

The application from the Churches of Christ, in the New 
Hebrides, was given strong backing by the Presbyterian 
Church of the New Hebrides and by the Anglican Province of 
Melanesia. 
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PCC MEMBERSHIP AMENDMENT 

Following the reception of the new PCC Members the 
Assembly considered a proposed amendment to the Membership 
qualifications in the Constitution. These amendments were 
designed to introduce two basic changes: 

1. To limit full voting membership of the PCC to Churches 
that were also members of the World Council of Churches, 
or members of bodies affiliated to the WCC. 

2. To introduce a new category of 'Associate Membership', 
with no voting rights, for other Churches, National 
Councils of Churches and ecumenical bodies in the Pacific. 
Both of these proposed amendments were defeated. Dele¬ 
gates decided that it was unnecessary for the Pacific Con¬ 
ference of Churches to tie its own conditions of membership 
so closely to the WCC. Indeed, the WCC representative 
present, the Rev'd. Rex Davis, advised against it. Pacific 
Churches should be able to belong to one another, purely by 
accepting the PCC basis of belief. This would open the way 
to full membership by Pacific Churches that did not belong 

to the WCC. 

Delegates also decided that they did not want to intro¬ 
duce a 'second class' category of membership. And in decid¬ 
ing to offer full membership to National Councils of 
Churches and other bodies, the Assembly may well have opened 
the door to applications from other National Councils of 
Churches in the region. And this could be a means of 
strengthening ecumenical ties at the national level. 

The final form of the Membership Amendment adopted by the 
Assembly was: 

Membership (PCC Constitution Clause 4 ) 

The Pacific Conference of Churches shall be composed of: 

a. Churches which accept the basis and functions of the PCC. 

b. National Councils of Churches and eceumeirical organiza¬ 
tions in the Pacific which accept the basis and functions 
of the PCC. 
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A RESPONSE BY FR. BASIL MEEKING 


Three days after the Roman Cathotia Church -in Oceania and 
in the Solomon Islands had been received into full member¬ 
ship of the PCCy Fr. Basil Meeking^ a representative from 
the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, Vatican City, 
addressed the Assembly. He spoke with obvious sincerity as 
he declared: 

"My prayer and hope is that the PCC mpy be strengthened 
in the will for unity, that it may be an ever more effective 
instrument to stimulate and enable its member churches, in¬ 
cluding now the Roman Catholic Church, witnessing to and 
giving a foretaste of the Kingdom of God. 

Fr. Meeking said he believed the coming together in 
fellowship of the Roman Catholic Church with the other 
Churches of the PCC was not simply a practical step "to 
establish a good neighbourly relation between the Churches" 
and to improve co-operation. 

"Is it not so much more?" he asked. "Is it not a new and 
grace filled opportunity for proclaiming the whole Gospel, 
with power, to the whole life of men and women in the Pacif¬ 
ic? Could it not be a chance to grow in the fulness of 
Christ, as Catholic, Anglican and Protestant try to en¬ 
counter each other in the one Lord? 

What a bitter disappointment it would be if this member¬ 
ship in the PCC did not commit the Roman Catholic Church in 
a real and vital way to the effort of giving, by proclama¬ 
tion and by service of human need, a greater common witness 
to Christ before the world, or if the Churches of the PCC 
did not allow themselves to be challenged by the Roman 
Catholic presence to a new and joint effort of faithfulness 
to the mission of God. 

Fr, Meeking saw a connection between the historic step 
which the PCC and the Roman Catholic Church had taken and a 
world-wide coming together for mission between the Churches. 
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At the WCC Assembly in Nairobi, which he had just attend¬ 
ed as an observer, three key events in world mission in re¬ 
cent years had been noted. There was the Bangkok Conference 
of the Commission on World Evangelism (WCC), held in 1973. 
Then in 1974 was the World Conference on Evangelism, when 
Evangelical Christians met in Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
again in 1974, the Synod of Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church had met. Each of these conferences represented diff¬ 
erent groupings of the world-wide Church and yet they had 
achieved "a striking coming together of interest and meth¬ 
od". This was an achievement of the ecumenical movement 
and of the WCC in particular. 

So the opportunity that now faces us in the next few 
years," he challenged, "is to promote and deepen this coming 
together and to work out as far as possible joint and co¬ 
ordinated action for mission. 

He quoted a letter to the Roman Catholic Church from Pope 
Paul VI, at the end of the PCC Assembly, on proclaiming the 
Gospel to the people of today. Unity was essential, the 
Pope had said, if Christians were to give an effective com¬ 
mon witness. Unity was the test of credibility of Christ¬ 
ians and of Christ himself. He had looked for Christ's 
faithful to be a people mature in faith and capable of find¬ 
ing a meeting point beyond the real tensions. 

Fr. Meeking added: "In this context of Nairobi and the 
Pope's letter on evangelism I believe you can find the sig¬ 
nificance of the decision of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the South Pacific to seek membership of the PCC and of your 
decision to welcome it into fellowship." 
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KEY 

1 := FAMILY LIFE PROGRAMME 

2 = CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

3 = CHURCH AND SOCIETY PROGRAMME 

4 - COMMUNICATION & INFORMATION SERVICE 
5= LOTU PASIFIKA PRODUCTIONS 

c~ PROGRAMME COMMITTEE 
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Changes to the POC structure 


PERHAPS THE trickiest issue that this Assembly had to 
deal with was the merging under one single administration of 
CEAC and the PCC Secretariat. Throughout the year leading 
up to the Assembly the PCC General Secretary (the Rev'd. 
Posenai Musi) and the Director of CEAC (the Rev'd. Bruce 
Deverell) had been wrestling with this issue with other 
members of staff. 

It had become clear to them all that an awkwardness ex¬ 
isted in the relationship between CEAC and the PCC because 
the two appeared to be separate institutions, under separate 
authority, and with separate funds. This had meant that 
although CEAC and the office of the PCC General Secretary 
were both based in Suva the two had functioned quite separ¬ 
ately of each other. The only practical link between them 
had been through an informal Staff Co-ordinating Committee. 
Moreover CEAC appeared to be growing. It was not a single 
Programme. It was rather a group of separate programmes 
held together by one administration. Each Programme, in 
1975, had its own Associate Director: 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION * Associate Director, Rev. Galuefa Aseta 

(This Programme was formerly the Pacific Islands Christ- 
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ian Education Council (PICEC), and was'one of the merging 
bodies which had formed CEAC in 1973. Included within this 
Programme was the IN-SERVICE TRAINING led by Rev. and Mrs. 
Bill Coop, at Malmaluan, in Papua New Guinea.) 

LOTU PASIFIKA PRODUCTIONS * Associate Director, Mr. Aisake 

Raratabu 

(This was the successor to PICEC on the book production 
side. Since 1974 LPP had been developing as a Publishing 
Programme with a wider concern than educational books 
alone.) 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATIONS * Associate Director, Rev. Teata 

Makirere 

(This was formerly CRISCOM and was the other merging body 
which had joined with PICEC to form CEAC.) 

SPADEWORK * Co-ordinator, Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili 

(Though not strictly a full programme, this experimental 
unit in Human Development had been a distinct aspect of 
CEAC activity since 1973.) 

But there were three Programmes of the PCC that had never 
been a part of CEAC. Each had been led by honorary workers 
in their spare time. They were: 

FAMILY LIFE PROGRAMME * led by Rev. Paula Niukula, based in 
Fiji. 

CHURCH AND SOCIETY PROGRAMME * led by Fr. Pat Murphy, based 
in Papua New Guinea. 

FAITH AND ACTION * led by Rev. Oka Faolo, based in Samoa. 

In seeking to bring CEAC and the PCC Secretariat togeth¬ 
er the Assembly had two main purposes in mind. 

First, there was the desire to see the CEAC Programmes 
clearly as programmes of the PCC, and to unite them with 
the existing Progranmes and Secretariat under a single ad¬ 
ministration. Each Programme would then clearly be seen 
as part of the PCC's work in the region. 

Secondly, many delegates recognized that the PCC Pro¬ 
grammes needed some freedom of action so that the Programme 
Directors could do their work effectively. A workable 
structure for the PCC needed not only to make the Pro- 
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granmes accountable to the PCC, but at the same time should 
give to the Programmes the trust and executive backing they 
needed to get on with their day to day job. 

The Assembly completed much of the groundwork for evol¬ 
ving the new PCC Structure but decided to set up a Consti¬ 
tution Commission to work out the final formula. The Com¬ 
mission was to report their recommendations to the first 
meeting of the PCC Executive after the Assembly. 

The following is a summary of the resolutions on struct¬ 
ure which the Assembly referred to the Constitution Com¬ 
mission: 

1. CEAC TO WIND UP 

CEAC and its Executive and Council should cease to 
function as 'a separate unit' so that all PCC Programmes 
would be related to the PCC Assembly in the same way, and 
be served by one PCC Administration. 

2. NEW POST OF ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRETARY 

All PCC Programmes would be co-ordinated by an Associate 
General Secretary, who would also deputize for the General 
Secretary when necessary. The Rev'd. Bruce DeverelT, who 
had been Director of CEAC, was appointed to the new role, 
as soon as CEAC was wound up. 

3. PCC OFFICE 

The PCC Office should remain in Suva, and the Secretar¬ 
iat and Programmes should share the same office. Though 
Progranme staff and activity should 'be located when poss¬ 
ible in other parts of the Pacific either permanently or on 
extended visits. 

4. PCC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

To assist the PCC Secretariat a local Advisory Committee 
was set up between meetings of the Executive to advise the 
PCC Secretariat. This was to be composed of members of the 
PCC Executive resident in Fiji, plus representatives of PCC 
Members in Fiji. 

5. PROGRAMME COMMITTEES 

Two types of Cormittee were set up to work with the 
Programmes. 

Each Progranme was given a PROGRAMME COMMITTEE, with 
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members appointed by the Assembly from around the region. 
These Committees were to be responsible for the policy of 
Programmes between meetings of the Assembly. And once be¬ 
tween each Assembly these Committees would meet with the 
PCC Executive in an EXECUTIVE AND PROGRAMMES CONSULTATION. 
This Consultation would have no decision making powers, but 
would be an opportunity for representatives of the whole 
PCC region to share in thinking through the aims and pur¬ 
poses of the PCC and its Programmes. 

At the local level each Programme would also have a LOCAL 
ADVISORY PANEL on hand to assist the Programme Director 
wherever his Programme was based. For most Programmes this 
meant an Advisory Panel in Suva. Though for the Church and 
Society Programme the Panel would be in Port Moresby. 


By the time the PCC Executive met in August 1976 it had 
not been possible to convene the Constitution Commission. 

The death of the General Secretary, Posenai Musu, in May, 
had inevitably caused some disruption in the PCC Secretar¬ 
iat. Instead, however, the CEAC and LPP Executive Commit¬ 
tees submitted some reflections on the Assembly resolutions 
concerning structure. 

CEAC and LPP 'Areas of Anxiety' 

There were three main 'areas of anxiety' expressed in 
the CEAC and LPP Executive submissions. 

1. There was no DecrLs-lon-Mdking Body between PCC Exeaut-ive 
Meetings: Neither the PCC Advisory Committee nor the Pro- 
granme Advisory Panels could make decisions. They were 
strictly advisory in their function. Yet there was con¬ 
stantly a need for administrative decisions to be taken to 
enable the Secretariat and the Programmes to function 
effectively. Furthermore the Programmes were not represent¬ 
ed adequately in the Committees empowered to make decisions. 

2. The Role of the Associate General Secretary was too 
vague: In the light of experience since the Assembly in 
January it was clear that the role of the Associate General 
Secretary needed to be clarified, both in his responsibil¬ 
ities towards the Progratmes and towards the PCC Secretar- 
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iat. His role was too vague. 

3. In bringing the CEAC Progrconmes under the PCC Executive^ 
LPP was a special case: As a Limited Company, Lotu Pasif- 
ika Productions had its own Memorandum and Articles of 
Association. This placed Management powers in the Execut¬ 
ive Committee elected annually by the LPP Association. As 
a publishing house, producing books and marketing them, LPP 
was rather different in character from the other Programmes. 
It was therefore proposed that LPP should no longer be 
termed a PCC Prograimie, but should be regarded as a Publish¬ 
ing House, with its own board of management. At the same 
time, LPP was a part of the PCC and should remain account¬ 
able to the PCC Assembly and Executive for overall policy. 

Response from the PCC Executive 

The PCC Executive responded to the three points above 
in the following ways: 

1. SET UP A PCC EXECUTIVE STANDING COMMITTEE AND OTHER 
SUB-COMMITTEES 

The Executive accepted the need for day to day decision 
making powers within the PCC structure and decided to set 
up a Standing Committee, as a Sub-Cormiittee of the PCC 
Executive to act for the Executive between meetings. The 
membership of this Standing Conmittee would be: 

PCC Officers 

PCC Executive members In Fiji 
Programie Directors (and Co-ordInators) 

LPP Publishing Manager 

Two members from each Programme Sub-Committee 
Two members from the LPP Executive 

One representative from the Pacific Theological College 
One representative from the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools (representing Faith and Action 
concerns) 

Members of the PCC Executive or Programme Committees 
visiting Fiji 

Other Sub-Committees of the PCC with limited areas of 
decision making power, responsible to the Executive are: 

Constitution Commission 

PCC Property and Advisory Cormlttee 
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PCC Finance Committee 

l,oeal Christian Education Committee 
* , , , 

Local Commumcat^ons Commttee 

Local Family Life Committee 

Local Church and Society Committee 

Personnel Committee 

(LPP already has its Executive Committee) 

2. DEFINED TEE BOLE OF THE ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRETARY 

The chief responsibility of the Associate General Secre¬ 
tary would be 'administration of the Secretariat and the 
co-ordination of Programmes'. He would continue to depu¬ 
tize for the General Secretary when necessary. The General 
Secretary would therefore be freed from much of the load of 
day to day administration, allowing more time for the vital 
roles given to the General Secretary as 'the official living 
link' between the Churches and other PCC members, and in 
representing the PCC in other parts of the world. 

3. CONFIRMED LPP AS A PUBLISHING HOUSE 

The PCC Executive adopted the three-point formula pro¬ 
posed by the LPP Executive for the relationship between 
Lotu Pasifika Productions and the PCC. This formula was to: 

* AFFIRM the powers given to the LPP Executive by the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association in the Management 
of LPP. 

* ENSURE that Lotu Pasifika Productions retains account¬ 
ability to the PCC at the level of overall policy. 

* PROVIDE for close co-operation between the LPP Executive 
and the decision making bodies of the PCC, especially in 
relation to the work of the Programmes. 

The diagram on the next page describes the PCC STRUCTURE 
as it exists following the Resolutions of the PCC Assembly 
in January 1976, with the Amendments made by the PCC Execut¬ 
ive in August. 
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PCC budgets and self support 


l^s have been retying too hea^)ity on others for too tong 
to carry us on their backs and it is high time to get doum. 
to the task and to stand on our own two feet. 

TWO CRITICAL facts about the finances of the PCC prompt¬ 
ed the PCC Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Vukialau to use those 
strong words in his financial report to the Assembly. 

First, there would no longer be a guarantee of WCC support 
beyond 1976. And secondly, there was an expected deficit 
of F$9,229 on the budget which he was submitting for 1976. 
The total PCC Secretariat budget was for F$16,530, about 
$500 less than for 1975. 

Mr. Vukialau expressed gratitude to the WCC, and to other 
agencies, "who have generously and faithfully helped us in 
the past." But now the PCC and its members were faced with 
a challenge to become more self-supporting, or else the 
very survival of the PCC and its functions would be threat¬ 
ened. We had to face the truth that after 1976 the PCC re¬ 
quests would be listed by the WCC but that*there would be 
no guarantee that the requests would be met. We would have 
to depend upon the hope that donors somewhere would choose 
to back us. 

But the real challenge to the PCC was not to find new 
ways of convincing overseas donors. It was to increase the 
level of our self-support. Mr. VukiaElau made it plain how 
great this challenge was. 
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Taking an average for the past three years he said the 
WCC had given 63 per cent of the PCC's total income for 
operating costs. Other donors had given a further 11 per 
cent. The remaining 26 per cent was all that had been 
found locally in the Pacific. 

Mr. Vukialau put three searching questions to the Assemb¬ 
ly about the annual contributions from PCC members. 

1. Did the contributions express sufficiently the ecumeni¬ 
cal commitment of the member Churches and their local con¬ 
gregations? 

2 . Did the contributions give a true reflection of what the 
member Churches could afford? 

3. How could the Assembly face up to the challenge of 
greater self-support and find some constructive answers? 

Responding to Mr. Vunialau's comments on the future WCC 
contributions, the Rev'd. Rex Davis, representing the "Pac¬ 
ific Desk' at the WCC, agreed with the warning but gave 
some reassurance. 

There was no doubt that the WCC would honour its full 
commitment to the PCC for 1976. And he believed that there 
was a desire within the WCC to go on helping the Pacific 
Churches. It was simply the guarantee that had been with¬ 
drawn . 

But Mr. Davis agreed that it was wise for the PCC to 
seek every possible means of self-support. It was risky to 
rely upon appeals for funds that might never come. 

Acting on a recommendation from the Finance Committee the 
Assembly decided to increase the annual contribution from 
PCC members by 75 per cent in 1976. It was hoped that this 
would meet the budgeted deficit. And the contributions 
would be further increased by 20 per cent in each remaining 
year until the next Assembly. 

Some concern was expressed during the Finance Debate at 
the largeness of the PCC Budget and the budgets of CEAC and 
other PCC Progranmes. The sources of income for the PCC 
seemed to be shrinking while our commitments and budgets 
were increasing rapidly. This was a concern expecially in 
relation to the Programmes. 

Assurance of support had been given for three years, for 
example, for the Family Life Programme, for which the budget 
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would rise annually from $10,100 to $11,730. Bishop Bryce 
asked: 

"If the PCC is going to be responsible for this Pro¬ 
gramme after 1978 then we must decide here how we are going 
to do it. Are our Churches willing to find the $11,000 
necessary each year?" 

The Rev'd. Brian Macdonald-Milne (Anglican Church of 
Melanesia responded: 

"In three years time the situation may have changed. 

The PCC Programmes may become decentralized. Member 
Churches might be able to offer facilities to accommodate a 
PCC Programme and its Director." 

Throughout the Finance debate there was a recognition of 
the value of the PCC and its Programmes but on the long 
term the question remained as to whether the present pattern 
could be afforded and maintained. Self-support might not 
always mean money. There were other resources which we had. 
We should learn to use those. And the PCC emphasis might 
need to become more local rather than remain centralized in 
Suva. 

Any reader wishing to study the actual PCC, CEAC and 
Programme Budgets presented to the Assembly will find these 
in the Minutes, available from the PCC Secretariat. 



The French voice speaks out 


THE ASSEMBLY recommended that a French-speaking person be 
appointed to the PCC Secretariat, to enable the PCC to be in 
touch more effectively with its members in the French 
Territories. 

Exact details of the role were left to the Constitution 
Commission to work out. But in fact this was done by the 
PCC Executive in August. The Executive resolved that an 
appointment should be made if possible in 1977. And they 
stipulated that the person chosen should be from the French- 
speaking part of the region, and should also have a working 
knowledge of English. 

The original recommendation in the Assembly came towards 
the end of the agenda and followed a persistent appeal from 
French-speaking delegates for a greater part in PCC affairs. 

Throughout the Assembly the seven French-speaking dele¬ 
gates of the Eglise Evangelique, from French Polynesia and 
New Caledonia, had a special problem. 

No facilities had been provided by the Assembly for sim¬ 
ultaneous translations between English and French. Yet, 
apart from speeches by the French-speaking delegates them¬ 
selves, everyone else spoke in English. The French Territ¬ 
ory speakers therefore spent most of the Assembly huddled 
together in a corner of the huge lecture theatre, while one 
of their own members. Mile Elisabeth Mutschler, bore almost 
the whole strain of translation herself. 
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A few English-speaking delegates who could speak French 
did their best to help by joining the 'French group' for 
discussion sessions. And they sometimes presented 'French' 
reports to the Assembly in English. It was a relieving 
gesture. But no one could deny that the participation of 
the French-speaking delegates was hampered. They became 
isolated from English-speaking delegates in Assembly 
sessions and were forced to form discussion groups on their 
own. 

No one blamed the French-speaking brethren when they 
sharply pointed out the injustice of the whole Assembly. 

M. John Doom, General Secretary of EgVise Evangelique in 
French Polynesia, declared truthfully that both French and 
English were official languages of the PCC. He appeaJed to 
PCC officers to ensure that 'P<^oper translation ftcilitiei 
would be provided in future Assemblies. And this was read¬ 
ily agreed. 

A FRANK STATEMENT 

The moment when the 'French' frustrations were most clear¬ 
ly stated was in their group report after Bible Study 2. 

This study, on 'God's Purpose in History', had included as 
one of its five questions for discussion; 

How would we bring together the PCC and its Programme 
units 3 like CEAC and PTC, to work together muoh more 
closely as one unit under the same purpose? 

This question gave the French-speaking delegates the 
opportum'ty they needed. Happily, their frank response was 
one of the occasions when an English-speaking delegate 
translated for them and presented the English report to the 
Assembly. Six points were made. We give them in full. 

The purpose of God in the PCC is to deliver us from our 
geographical and denominational and language isolation into 
collaboration and unity, to serve each other, and together 
to serve the needs of those who need our help in the Pacific 
and beyond. 

To enable the PCC to participate effectively in the work¬ 
ing out of this purpose, we suggest: 

1. The General Secretary and Secretariat should be in Fiji, 
with if possible a bi-lingual assistant (French/Englis.h) who 
could translate PCC documents and write correspondence in 
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French. 

2. There should be if possible a bi-lingual co-ordinator in 
future who would co-ordinate all programmes of the PCC and 
work closely with the General Secretary, so he would have 
to be stationed in Fiji. If he does not speak both French 
and English, then he would need a bi-lingual assistant. 

3. The programmes should be based in different countries, 
and should be co-ordinated by the Co-ordinator through 
correspondence and travel and personal contact with the 
workers in the progratmies. 

4. The PCC co-ordinator should have a special responsibility 
to contact the PTC and co-ordinate the work of the PCC pro¬ 
grammes with the work of the PTC and other ecumenical or¬ 
ganizations. 

5. All the publications of the PCC must be in French and 
English, 

6. There should be an exchange of personnel between French 
and English speaking Churches and territories, to help each 
other, to learn from others; cotmion languages (French and 
English), and to get to know each others' Church traditions 
and forms of spirituality and problems, and to lead to 
greater intimacy between Christians of all traditions and 
languages in the Pacific. 

The Assembly as a whole acknowledged the importance of 
these six points and responded by endorsing its brief but 
significant recommendation, which was referred to the Con¬ 
stitution Conmission, and which read: 

"We recommend that within the General Secretariat there 
should be a French speaking person." 

The details of the PCC Executive's definition of the role 
are as follows: 

1. To interpret the concerns of French-speaking areas of the 
Pacific for the PCC staff, member Churches and organizations. 

2. To interpret some of the concerns of the PCC English 
speaking areas to the French speaking. 

3. To translate letters and other documents from English to 
French and vice-versa. 

4. To act as interpreter for staff visiting French-speaking 
areas and of French people coming to English-speaking con¬ 
ferences and seminars. 
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5. To share responsibility in the whole area of sharing in¬ 
formation around the Pacific. 

6. To assist Programmes in: 

a. Training. 

b. Establishing relationships with French-speaking 
regions in the whole area of publishing. 

c. Producing radio, TV, cassette preogranmes etc. 

7. That we attempt to appoint a person for 1977. 

And the following note was added: 

This person should be from the French-speaking part of 
the region. In addition to being fluent in French, she/he 
must have a working knowledge of English. 


Fvenoh-speaking delegates huddled together during a 
group discussion, (Second from right seated is Mr, 
John Doom, General Secretary Of the Evangelical Church 
of French Polynesia,) 
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Programme reports 


EACH OF THE Programmes within the Christian Education and 
Communications Programme, and other Progranmes of the PCC, 
presented reports to the Assembly. These were: 

GHRISTIAW EDUCATION (Rev. Galuefa Aseta) 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING (Rev. and Mrs. Bill Coop) 
COMMUNICATIONS (Rev. Teata Makivere) 

SPADEWORK (Rev. Sltivent Ratuvit'D 

LOTU PASIFIKA PRODUCTIONS (Mr. Aisake Raratabu) 

CHURCH AND SOCIETY (Fr. Patriek Murphy) 

FAMILY LIFE (Rev. Paula Niukuia) 

We do not attempt here to give these reports in full, nor 
do we intend to give a complete summary of them. Rather 
we pin-point highlights in each report and indicate any im¬ 
portant decisions relating to the Programmes that the 
Assembly took. The important question of the Structure of 
the PCC and the Programmes is dealt with in a separate 
section. 

Perhaps most important were the decisions to up-grade and 
develop the Church and Society Programme and the Family Life 
Programme. Both of these programmes had in the past been 
the spare time concern of honorary Directors. But from this 
Assembly both Programmes are led by paid staff. 

CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
FINDING A SENSE OF DIRECTION 

The Church and Society Programme found a sense of direct¬ 
ion at this Assembly. It was also given a part-time 
(rather than spare time) Co-ordinator, when it was agreed 
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that the PCC should pay two-thirds of Fr. Patrick Murphy's 
salary and expenses. The remaining oner^third would continue 
to be paid by the Roman Catholic Church in Papua New Guinea, 
for Fr. Murphy's continuing responsibilities to them. 

A second staff member was also brought under Church and 
Society when the Assembly decided to bring the Rev'd. Siti- 
veni Ratuvili and his SPADEWORK into the Programme. Mr. 
Ratuvili's experimental work in human development had before 
that been in association with CEAC. 

OBJECTS 

Responding to suggestions in Fr. Murphy's report the 
Assembly defined six objects for the Programme: 

* TO ASSIST the Churches to see that preaching the Gospel 
includes participating in action for justice in the world 
on the basis of the values of the Kingdom of God; 

* TO ASSIST the churches to see the live issues of social 
justice and human development in their midst and to find 
the right action to take, in the light of the Christian 
Faith; 

* TO ENCOURAGE joint action between different Christian 
groups in social action and human development. 

* TO JOIN WITH the Family Life Programme to study social 
evils brought about by social change in family life, 
and to advise the Churches on what action to take; 

* TO HELP Churches to see and understand problems created 

by over-population, emigration, cities, industry and 

mining, and by attitudes of dependency upon neo-colonial 
powers. 

* TO HELP Churches to put into practice the recommendations 
and ideas of the 1975 Consultation in Tonga on Partnership 
in Development. 

SERVICE 

The service offered by the Progranme was described as 'to 
offer support, inspiration and resources to the extent that 
they are needed and requested by the local Churches'. This 
would be made most effective if local Churches or Councils 
of Churches could also establish their own Church and Soci¬ 
ety programmes, geared to their own local needs. 

Some of the practical ways in which this service would 
be offered were: 
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* Sharing of news and views through print and broadcasting 
media; 

* Liaison between the Pacific and other parts of the wortd, 
especially the third world; 

* Organizing and taking part in consultations, workshops 
and seminars; 

* Keeping contact with other regional resources, such as 
Councils of Churches, the South Pacific Forum, the South 
Pacific Bureau of Economic Co-operation, the South Pacif¬ 
ic Commission, YWCA/YMCA etc.; 

* Contacting other groups and persons of goodwill; 

* Seeking to stimulate important groups or persons to 
action. 

The Programme would seek to promote support groups to 
help people in the region struggling in various ways to be 
liberated, and to help the Churches to be more aware of the 
human development issues they should be recognizing and 
dealing with. For example, how could the Churches help to 
create new models for development that really benefitted 
village people and helped them to become self-fulfilled. 
ISSUES 

Four broad issues which the Programme should focus upon 
were: 

* Justice and participation for WOMEN; 

* Meeting the aspirations of YOUTH; 

* Helping to change the INJUSTICES brought about by 
economic imbalance between Pacific countries and some 
dominant nations; 

* Challenging the WESTERN MODELS which have been adopted 
in the region, which tend to create an economic elite. 

The Assembly affirmed its concern for action, through the 

Church and Society Programme, in regional problems such as, 
a Nuclear Free Pacific, Cojonial domination in the New Heb- 
rtces, New Caledonia and French Polynesia, and the American 
presence in Micronesia. And ended by throwing out a quest¬ 
ion to the Pacific Churches: 

"How can our Churches bring about communication between 
Pacific Nations? PIM the only Pacific news service, is not 
even produced in the region. National news services are not 
interrelated. Often they are government controlled. It is 
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disturbing that among and within Pacific nations there is a 
complete ignorance of issues." 

A LOCAL CO-ORDINATOR 

In appointing Fr. Murphy as Cb-ordinator the Assembly 
recognized the importance of finding as soon as possible a 
Pacific Islander to fulfil this role. Such a person should 
be 'qualified in experience, knowledge, insight, personality, 
availability and commitment', and must be someone able to 
work effectively at a regional level. 

SPADEWORK 

DIGGING IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Spadework, as a programme, grew out of the Spades Seminar 
held in Vila, New Hebrides, early in 1973. The Rev'd. Siti- 
veni Ratuvili explained how the objectives of Spadework had 
developed since then, in his report to the Assembly. 

Originally it had been thought thaft Spadework should 
stimulate awareness of development issues at the grass roots 
level though using the mass media. But now the aims were 
more down to earth than that. Spadework had concentrated 
upon joining the people where they were and helping them to 
exploit fully the resources available to them for their own 
development; 

To this end, the whole of 1975 had been spent working 
with people in the rural areas of Fiji. In 1975, from 
April, Mr. Ratuvili and his wife and small son had been liv¬ 
ing and working in Erromanga, in the New Hebrides, by 
arrangement with the Presbyterian Church there. Of this ex¬ 
perience he reported: 

"There is virtually no source of income on this island 
except sandalwood, which is very difficult to find.^ The 
people's idea of development is to get a European with money 
to come to the island and start a business so that he can 
employ them. 

At the moment we have been concentrating on what the 
people can do themselves on their land. There are lots of 
potential resources but people are not aware of them. Spade¬ 
work is trying to bring about this awareness." 
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FAMILY LIFE 
TRAINING THE TRAINERS 

Looking forward to his appointment by the Assembly as 
a full time Director of the Family Life Programme, the Rev'd. 
Paula Niukula, focussed much of his attention upon training 
the trainers in planning for the next five years. And in 
this he was supported by the Assembly through three resolu¬ 
tions that were passed. 

Each of these resolutions pin-pointed a point of focus 
in Mr. Niukula's planning. They concerned the encourage¬ 
ment of LOCAL FAMILY LIFE SEMINARS, the development of 
Family Life courses in THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, and the pro¬ 
duction of LITERATURE to assist in the teaching of Family 
Life insights among the people. We now take each resolution 
in turn. 

ON LOCAL SEMINARS 

THAT encouragement be given for local seminars to be held 
in each country or member-church of the PCC, mainly in the 
local language, and in which local leaders are to be employ¬ 
ed. 

Mr. Niukula emphasized the importance of local leadership 
in such seminars. Local people should be consulted on 
matters of cultural importance and on the goals that such 
seminars should seek to achieve. Expatriate personnel, when 
these were needed, should make their contribution at the 
level of professional skills and resources. 

ON FAMILY LIFE COURSES IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

THAT the Director continues discussion with the Pacific 
Theological College and the Pacific Regional Seminary to 
develop a family life programme of study, aimed at producing 
workers competent in the field of family life education and 
counselling. 

Such studies should include both research and practical 
field work. Research was needed into the cultural back¬ 
grounds of Pacific peoples, so that Family Life insights 
could be sensitively applied. Field work opportunities 
should send students out to put into practice the skills to 
which they would be introduced, such as family life educa¬ 
tion, human relations, group dynamics, and pastoral care and 
counselling. For a few students such training might result 
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in 'some short term work overseas'. 

Mr. Niukula appealed to the Churches and Theological 
Colleges to choose with care those whom they set aside for 
special training in family life education. He told the 
Assembly: 

"It is understood that trainees who are to serve the 
Church in these specialist areas, will need to be chosen 
carefully, and in the light of qualifications already held." 

Such Family Life leaders would be encouraged also to co¬ 
operate with Government programmes, and to seek to influence 
them in their work in family life and sex education. 

ON FAMILY LIFE LITERATURE 

THAT we encourage Family Life Conmittees in every country 
or member-Church of the PCC to produce literature, prefer¬ 
ably small and easy to read pamphlets, in the field of 
Family Life. 

As a long term goal, Mr. Niukula said he hoped to produce 
a training manual that could be used by family life workers 
in the Churches, working with groups. He hoped first that 
material could be written and tested through the pamphlets. 

As a first step to stimulate the production of Family 
Life literature Mr. Niukula will be leading a Family Life 
Writers' Workshop, 5 to 25 January 1977. In this he will be 
assisted by staff of Lotu Pasifika Productions. And LPP 
plan to publish materials that are produced and accepted for 
teaching. 

INSIGHTS FROM CLINEBELL VISIT 

Referring to the four-month visit in the Pacific in 1975 
by Professor and Mrs. Howard Clinebell, Mr. Niukula said the 
ClinebelTs had seen clinical training for family life work¬ 
ers as a top priority. It was vital that such workers 
should include women as well as men. Without properly train 
ed persons to lead, the Churches would not be able to carry 
out this vital aspect of their ministry effectively. 

The Clinbells had also recommended the establishment of 
regular staff exchanges between thrological college staff 
in the Pacific, and theological colleges overseas where 
clinically trained staff in family life education have been 
appointed. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
EMERGING ISSUES 

Nine emerging issues were focussed by the Rev'd. Galuefa 
Aseta as of first importance in the future development on 
the Christian Education Programme. 

1. NEW PATTERNS NEEDED? Are the established patterns of 
education in the Pacific Churches the ones best suited for 
equipping Christians for life and mission today? In most 
Churches. Christian education is carried out in much the same 
way that it was twenty or more years ago. Nothing should be 
thrown out just because it is old.. Yet each Church needs to 
examine the patterns carefully, recognizing the possibility 
that new needs and conditions require new ways of doing the 
Church's education work. 

2. NARROW UNDERSTANDING. The narrow understanding of Christ 
ian Education in some Pacific Islands Churches limits their 
work to Sunday schools and outside school activities within 
the church alone. 

3. TEACHING METHOD. There is a need for Churches to be more 
concerned about following a curriculum in Christian Educat¬ 
ion. And they should be concerned not only about what is 
taught but about how it is ,to be taught. 

4. RELEVANCE. Sunday schools need to be organized so that 
they build on the interests and real life experience of the 
children. 

5. TRADITIONAL AND MODERN. Christian Education should help 
people develop a cultural identity built upon the tradition¬ 
ally inherited values, but at the samevtime they should be 
helped to see the future with a vision built on the present 
experiences of the world. 

6. EFFECTIVE PLANNING. There needs to be a desirfe in the 
Churches to carry out extensive research to discover the 
needs of each Church so that we can plan more effectively 
for the future. 

7. THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. Christian Education programmes 
greatly need to work together with existing Theological In¬ 
stitutions in the Pacific region. 

8. THE WHOLE OF LIFE. The Churches need to redefine the 
role of education to cover all aspects of human life. 

9. YOUTH INVOLVEMENT. Projects should be developed which 
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involve the youth in Church affairs and social problems. 

The underlying assumption of the Christian Education Pro- 
granme is that, as a regional agency, its responsibility is 
to provide guidance and help to as many of its member 
Churches as possible. We seek to support them in providing 
the best educational programmes to support the purposes they 
affirm. 

It is our hope that by our on-going training programme 
and printed resource materials, we shall be able to offer 
the Churches the guidance and help they need for suitable 
educational programmes. 

YOUTH LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROJECT 

We would describe this training as Christian growth. We 
see It as a quest for God and for better ways to experience 
growing up as a Christian in the present world. 

It is not easy to make Christian theology seem relevant 
to young people in their attitudes to the world. They are 
in fact caught between two worlds; the world of the old 
people, where they are pressured to follow what has been 
true from the past, and the new world of science and tech¬ 
nology. Generally the Church appears to identify more with 
the former. 

As I have moved around the youth of the Pacific Churches, 
they have expressed to me the need for the Church to answer 
the hard questions they are posing about the meaning of life. 
They no longer accept the theological pronouncements which 
appear to give no clear guidance for living. 

The generation gap between the adults and youth is a fact 
in the Pacific; we must seek ways to bridge it. We must 
establish environments in which both can feel confortable 
and hold one another in respect, with a willingness on both 
sides to listen. We must above all help the Churches develop 
youth ministries that keep both the values of their own 
society and the needs of youth today in perspective. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMME (Christian Education) 
Malmaluan * Papua New Guinea 

Bill and Roxy Coop, who have led the In-Service Training 
Programme at Malmaluan since 1974, and held three three- 
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month courses by the end of 1975, through which training 
was offered to 27 leaders from ten Pacific nations, repre¬ 
senting all the member Churches of the PCC, and others as 
well. 

Outlining their method of working in the Programme the 
Coops reported that participants planned their own courses. 
The first week was always spent looking at their own work 
and skills and resources needed. And participants looked 
too at the areas of church and society in their own situ¬ 
ation that they wished to explore. 

As each course developed their were four main areas of 
concern: 

Personal growth and group work skills. 

Models of Education around the world today 
Community development and organizational planning 
Curriculum and resource development for the Pacific. 

The Coops gave six points which summarized their teaching 
approach. 

SIX POINT APPROACH 

1. PROBLEM SOLVING. Emphasis is placed on planning and goal 
setting. Our pattern of education is problem solving, in¬ 
ductive and experimential. 

2. EVALUATION. It is important for us to always look at 
what really happened in whatever we do so we can truly under¬ 
stand what we have learned. 

3. CRITIC AWARENESS. As we work and study together we en¬ 
courage students honestly to look at their life situation 
and to be aware of how our actions are often the opposite 
of our words. 

4. SHARED LEADERSHIP. By working at dialogue and by stress¬ 
ing the value of each participant's skills, rather than the 
student/teacher pattern, we are able to live a style of 
education which is important for community building. 

5. LIFE THEMES. In designing resource materials and studies 
for local churches we have concentrated on life themes and 
learned ways to represent these so that people studying to¬ 
gether can make their own faith statements after seeing 
clearly their own life and reflecting on God's word and 
action. 

6. RESOURCES. The workshops have drawn on human and mater¬ 
ial resources, including the WCC Asselnbly materials on the 
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on the theme 'Jesus Christ Frees and Unites', and the PCC 
and CCA Conferences on 'Education for Liberation and Com¬ 
munity' . 

CHOICE OF PARTICIPANTS 

The Assembly noted the importance of selecting suitable 
participants for In-Service Training Courses. They should 
be people already involved in Christian Education and who 
will be able to share what they learn when they return. 

COMMUNICATION 

BROADENING OUT FROM BROADCASTING 
BBOABCASTmG 

Radio workshops in different parts of the Pacific Is¬ 
lands region have been a major contribution of the Com¬ 
munications Programne. Such workshops have catered for 
Church people involved in broadcasting and have helped thep 
to develop skills in preparing radio scripts and in plan¬ 
ning imaginative radio presentations. 

Commenting on these workshops in his report to the 
Assembly, the Communications Director, the Rev'd. Ta 
Makirere, referred specifically to a workshop held in 
Tarawa, in 1975, when he was joined on the staff by the 
then Director of the South Pacific Commission Radio Bureau, 
Mr. Ian Johnston. About fifteen participants and ten ob¬ 
servers had been involved, from Tuvalu, Solomon Islands, 
Nauru and various parts of Micronesia. Participants had 
commented: 

'You spent most time on the part I had wished.' 

'I feel you rightly made us do a full programme 

for real so that it had the tensions and frustrations 

and work needed in producing a programme.' 

'This has been a great help to me for my work.' 

Assessing the value of the workshops in developing the 
standards of religious braodcasting in the region, Mr. 
Makirere said: 

"Though the radio programming workshops have been meet¬ 
ing the needs of those involved in religious broadcasting 
many church people still tend to look upon new approaches 
to programmes as 'way out' ideas and detrimental to the 
growth of Christianity. One participant reportecl that the 
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difficulty he faced in trying out some of the ideas was 
worse than 'hittihg your head against a brick wall'. Con¬ 
servatism seems to be the greatest obstacle in many Pacific 
Islands. In Fiji, being a multi-racial and multi-religious 
society these new approaches are making headway. 

The other main involvement of the Programme was in mak¬ 
ing religious quarter-hour programmes each week for Radio 
Fiji. This was a co-operative effort with the Fiji Council 
of Churches, through the Rev'd. Melbourne Nelson. 

And broadcasting had also provided an opportunity for 
co-operation with the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Makirere 
reported: 

"Negotiations with the Roman Catholics for a joint use 
of the recording studio proved very successful. CEAC has 
now been using the studio for nearly the whole year. It 
agreed to up-date the studio with shelves and curtains for 
the walls and one or two minor alterations in the control 
room. One problem, however, still remains, rain noise on 
the roof can be heard and disrupts recording." 

Explaining how the Prograimie has developed he said: 

"Christian Coimunications came about as a result of a 
survey conducted by Dr. Charles Richards of ACLD and Dr. 
Doris Hess of Intermedia in 1967, on the literature needs 
in the Pacific! The survey led to the discovery that 
there were other means of communication that needed to be 
developed. The Rev'd. William Matthews was then seconded 
to the Pacific to develop Radio Broadcast and Audio Visual 
skills . . . 

As successor to Bill, I feel that the programme as 
planned by Bill should be followed during the next three- 
year period. This thinking is in line with felt needs as 
expressed by regional delegates to the General Meeting of 
the Pacific Conferences of Churches held in January 1974." 

But radio broadcasting was always seen as one among . 
various communications media that the Programme should be 
concerned with. 

MUSIC-was the theme of the Pacific Musicians' Practicum 
in May 1973, from which over 100 songs by Pacific Island 
composers have been collected. These songs were a resource 
from which it was hoped a Pacific Song Book would be com¬ 
piled. Also, a four day music workshop was held at the 
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Pacific Theological College in 1975. 

For the future, a development of AUDIO-VISUALS was a 
priority in the Programme. Mr. Makirere noted that this 
would be more possible to explore when, in 1976, he was 
joined on the staff by Kalu William, formerly Assistant 
Manager of Radio New Ireland. 

In 1976 a Dance/Drama Workshop was planned to take place 
in Suva, in August. The purpose of the workshop was to ex¬ 
plore dance and movement as a medium for self expression in 
worship. It was hoped participants from around the region 
would take part. 

LOTU PASIFIKA PRODUCTIONS 

BUILDING FOUNDATIONS 
ON CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING. 

Since 1974 LPP has been building the foundations of a 
publishing house, to serve the Pacific Churches and com¬ 
munities. The Rev'd. David Williams, Publishing Trainer, 
spelt this out in detail in the report from LPP. He wrote: 
"Our job is to try to: 

* FIND OUT what books, and other literature, is needed and 
wanted within the region. 

* RECEIVE AND COMMISSION manuscripts in English and other 
languages from writers in the region who have something 
worth sharing. 

* ORGANIZE all the processes needed to turn the writers' 
manuscripts into books or magazine articles etc. This 
work includes editing, employing artists to design 
covers and illustrations, and employing printers to 
print and bind our publications. 

* PROMOTE AND DISTRIBUTE the literature which LPP pub¬ 
lishes, using wherever possible bookshops. 

LPP also is seeking to 

* KEEP IN TOUCH with literature programmes in the individ¬ 
ual Churches of the Pacific Islands, and to work in 
partnership, giving what assistance we can when this is 
dsksd 

* OFFER WRITING TRAINING to those who wish to develop 

their writing skills. ('A manual 'You Can 

Write' is in prepation and LPP hopes to do more in 
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i.n wv%tev tvain-lng. tn 1976 and 1977.) 

Our ultimate aim in all this is to: 

* PLAY OUR PART in the mission, in the caring and prophet¬ 
ic ministries of the Pacific Churches, by helping to 
develop the printed word as a 'voice' in our midst. 
DEVELOPMENT IN 1976 
STAFF 

Mr. Williams explained that he, rather than the Publish¬ 
er, Mr. Aisake Raratabu, was presenting the LPP Report, be¬ 
cause Mr. Raratabu had just started a six month course in 
publishing in Britain. Mr. Raratabu would return to take 
up leadership of LPP in about July. 

A new member of the LPP staff was introduced to the 
Assembly. Mr. lova Geita, himself from Port Moresby, had 
joined LPP as the Assembly began. His appointment would 
strengthen the editorial staff as the production programme 
began to expand. 

Another appointment in 1976 would be a Salesman for LPP, 
to promote and distribute publications, especially in Fiji, 
where sales had been disappointing. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1976 

Publications to be released in 1976 would probably in¬ 
clude: 

IF I LIVE (Biography) 

THE PACIFIC WAY 

An Emerging Identity (Social Studies) 

SIOELI PULU (Tongan * Biography) 

VEIKAKANA VINAKA 

ka Rawarawa (Fijian * Receipt book) 

GOD SETS US FREE (1) (Bible Comic) 

GAMBLING STUDY GUIDE 
JUNGLE DOCTOR PICTURE BOOKS 

(1) Sweet and Sour Hippo (h’jian * Pidgin * Tongan) 

THE FLOATING COCONUT (Poetry collection) 

In addition, LPP would be launching a Children's Maga¬ 
zine and would be producing the PCC NEWS. 

PCC NEWS. 

The Assembly accepted a recommendation from LPP that 
the PCC NEWS should be three issues each year and that a 
centre supplement should.be provided by LPP. The other 
eight pages should be financed by the PCC, while LPP 
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would take care of production 

Turning to the purposes of Christian literature, the 
LPP Report said: 

THE PURPOSE OF BOOKS 

No\ only must books get to the people; books must be 
read! Indeed, it has been said that A BOOK IS A BOOK WHEN 
IT IS READ. Unless a book is read it is a dead thing for 
it speaks to no one. 

The greatest challenge before LPP is to get the books 
that we produce to the people who will want to buy and read 
them. In this task we need the backing and enthusiasm of 
the Churches. 

How important to you is the printed word? Do you be¬ 
lieve that God can use the printed word to challenge and 
inspire his people? 

IT ALL DEPENDS ON WRITERS 

If LPP was to be able to develop a genuinely Pacific 
vision in its publishing there was an urgent need for Pac¬ 
ific Islanders to write. The report went on: 

In the past people in the region have always used their 
speaking voices to communicate with others. It is some¬ 
times said that Pacific cultures are oral cultures. But 
if the printed word is to have real power and impact in 
our region then more of us must begin to use our writing 
voice, by putting our thoughts, our visions and our con¬ 
cepts on paper. 

God gives each of us gifts of communication. Not every¬ 
one is given the gift of being able to express themselves 
clearly to inspire others. But to some He does give that 
gift. Maybe God is calling you to use that gift not just 
in speaking for Him but in writing for Him. LPP is eager 
to help and encourage those who are keen to develop their 
skill in expressing themselves in writing. 

Let us not think of Christian literature, or of LPP 
in particular, as extra 'things', outside the life and 
mission of the Churches. Let us seek to catch a vision 
of literature as a 'written voice' that God can use to the 
glory of His Kingdom. Just as we proclaim Jesus Christ by 
speaking with our lips let us see 'writing' and 'publish¬ 
ing' as other ways of proclaiming Him and of witnessing 
for Him. For 'writing' is a wav of soeakinq and 'Veadinq' 
is a way of listening. 51 




FOUR COMMiSSiOi^i THEiViES 


1 * GOD'S INVOLVEMENT IN HISTORY 

1st Paper: Dr. John Garrett 

2nd Paper: Dr. Stone 'A. Eavea 

* MAN'S PARTICIPATION IN GOD'S MISSION 

1st Paper: Mr. C.I. Itty 

2nd Paper: The Ven. E.A. Subramani 

3 * GOD'S PURPOSE IN DEVELOPMENT 

1st Paper: . The Rev 'd. W. To Kilata 
2nd Paper: The Rev'd. S. Ratuvtli 

4 * GOD'S WILL IN HUMAN VALUES 

1st Paper: The Hon. hlrs. F. Mataafa 
2nd Paper: The Rt. Rev’d. P. Finau 
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Gods mlsslori lii a 
chaiigiog pacific society 


This Report would have been greatly lengthened if we had 
printed in full the eight Commission Papers. We have in¬ 
stead decided to quote highlights from each paper. And to 
this we have added the main points from the Group Reports 
on each Commission. We hope that our speakers will not be 
too dissatisfied with the snatches we have quoted from their 
carefully prepared addresses. 

Anyone wishing to obtain the full text of any of the 
papers should write to the PCC General Secretary, at the 
PCC Office, P.O. Box 208, Suva, Fiji. 

COMiVilSSiOl^ 1 

From the Pqper by DR. tfOHN GARRETT 

GOD - THE SOURCE OF HISTORY 

"For us God is the source of history, which is like a 
great river, of events. In the course of the river we can 
see God at work, bringing big and important ..powers to no¬ 
thing, and saving and using the humOle, poor, and weak. 

He shows his nature and purpose to us most clearly in 
Jesus of Nazareth, who is called 'the exact likeness of 
God's own being'. (Hebrews 1: 1-3.) 

BIG IS NOT BEAUTIFUL 

"God, as he is revealed in the Bible, is not the God of 
the big battalions. From Moses and David to Peter the 
fisherman, he works through the oppressed, enslaved, poor, 
young, and illiterate people, and through them brings 
royal lines to an end and empires to dust. 

"Thus, in the Bible, big is not beautiful, even God be¬ 
comes small, poor, and of no, account, in the village of 
Nazareth and in the jails of Jerusalem, to make this point 
clear." 

In the Pacific now it remains true that big is not 
beautiful, development is not to be adored as an idol, and 
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what used to be powers are growing weak and disappearing 
from the scene. The British, French, German, Japanese and 
American pomp of yesterday is becoming one with the dead 
empires of Nineveh and Tyre. Fresh powers appear, on the 
docks, the building sites, the floors of the banks, and 
the doormats of local rulers; also in the supermarkets, 
political conferences and business conventions. Australia 
and New Zealand have exploited the Pacific in the past to 
a greater extent than they have helped; the same is true 
today. And what of the oil and uranium powers, the finan¬ 
ciers and land developers? 

The last century witnessed the arrival of the power of 
the missions. Like the non-church powers they tended to 
bring and impose their own cultures. 

The places left vacant are sometimes being taken by 
other big and powerful persons, new big men, chiefs who 
strive to hold on to their traditional power come what may 
government servants (both men and women) whose goals are 
money, luxurious international travel, political influence 
at all costs, increased opportunity for personal idleness, 
and access to the white man's favourite drug - alcohol. 

The same arrival of new leadership in the churches, and 
the possibility of leading, the same kind of life with the 
help of money from the World Council of Churches, could be 
discussed within the Pacific Conference of Churches 
Assembly. The renewal of the church is not by money and 
ideas from abroad, but by the power of repentance, faith, 
simplicity of life, by prayer, hard work for others, sacre 
ficial self-support, self-direction, and sharing of the 
Christian faith with our neighbours. 

TEE BIGGEST TEST 

Perhaps the greatest historical test of the Church in 
the next twenty-five years will be its ability to be a 
church of, with, and for the poor. This is also^true in 
the Pacific. 

Can we live the life of justice, voluntary self-denial, 
hope, concern, liberty, salvation, seen in the life of 
Christ, the Cross, and the world-shaking obedience of the 
Acts of the Apostles? 
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This life of the Cross, lived in our time and in our 
region, will bring God's free gift of Himself to our neigh¬ 
bours. They, with us, will then know the power of the 
Resurrection and the Holy Spirit, because the presence and 
working of the Spirit in the history of the world and the 
Church are tested by the hard material reality of the Cross 
and the quality of life the New Testament, in a special 
world, calls love. 

From the Paper by DR. STONE 'A. HAVEA 

GOD IN PACIFIC HISTORY 

This History of God's Mission through the Church in the 
Pacific is full of events, tinged in many colours, which 
all add up and amount to praise and thanksgiving. The 
pioneer L.M.S. missionaries in Tahiti of the late eight¬ 
eenth century; The Reverends John Thomas and John Hutchin¬ 
son of Tonga in 1826» John Williams of Samoa, J.G. Paton 
of the New Hebrides, Pastor Fau of the Loyalty Isles, 

George Brown, Bromilom, Goldie, of Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomons. They went to the Pacific as the 'uttermost ends 
of the earth'. All these great men and wives were agents 
for God's Involvement in the History of the'Pacific, who 
without them, its history would have been different alto¬ 
gether. 

But let this fact be said emphatically here, thatthe 
mission was God's mission and the missionaries were in 
partnership with the Missionary Jesus Christ Himself in 
God's Mission. It was not a Methodist mission nor was it 
a Presbyterian mission but God's Mission. It was not a 
'gospel package' which carried a magic power, but the 
Total Gospel of God's involvement available for the salva¬ 
tion of the Total Man. If it is accepted that the God of 
History is the eternal and timeless God, then.the 'gospel 
package' theory must be corrected. 

TRANSFORMING PACIFIC CULTURES 

Most cultures in the Pacific are built around the^ 
legends of the Kava Ceremony (or betel nuts). Pledging 
one's loyalty in the community to his king or chief is re- 
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vealed in the amount of gifts he may bring to traditional 
ceremonies such as in marriages, funerals or feasts. The 
quality of fine mats and the rolls of tapa clothes determ¬ 
ine how much loyalty the people have towards their leader. 
One's own status in the society is indicated by having a 
place and a recognized name (matapuTe) within the Kava 
Circle. If a person lacks one or the other, then he has no 
voice in the decision making of the elders nor a portion 
from the distribution of the gifts later. 

Christianity has contributed to transform culture from 
its negative absorbness to a positive outreach. From human 
centredness to being God-centred. From the exclusive to 
inclusive. From a 'nobody' to a 'somebody'. From revolve¬ 
ment to involvement. From an outcast to a full participa¬ 
tion. 

EVEl^ MISTAKES BRING BLESSINGS 

It is true that the pioneer missionaries (IMS) were not 
theologians but they were God's instruments. They were lay 
artisans who thought best to civilize the natives first and 
christianize later - an approach which proved almost immed¬ 
iately that it should be the reverse. But even in the mis¬ 
takes we make, God still can use willing servants as instru¬ 
ments in His service! It is true they were failures on the 
one hand, but with God, their failures have finally turned 
into blessings - for the written records they kept are now 
the research grounds of hungry historians of today! 

PACIFIC - THE 'FORGOTTEN WORLD’! 

The Pacific may be a part of the Third or the Fourth 
World, but to the Reverend Setareki Tuilovoni it is the 
Forgotten World! The Pacific suddenly wakes up to discover 
'we have been forgotten'. The Rip Van Winkle of the Pacif¬ 
ic jhad slept too long under the breadfruit tree while 
others have struggled on! We suddenly awake to discover 
that the air is thick with pollution and during our sleep 
the 'dwarfs' have played Nine-Pins with atomic energy with¬ 
in our vicinity! 
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THE RIGHT PERSPECTIVE - IN CHRIST 

In the midst of the frustrations and bewilderment which 
are current in the Pacific streams today, there seems to 
be a lack of one thing most vitally important - that we are 
not aware of the available power of our involving God of 
History. Our order of priorities have placed it down low¬ 
er in our list! 

Our primary needs are in the sailing together with the 
wind of the Holy Spirit, ever trusting in the mighty hand 
of our God who involves in History today and now through 
the continued presence of the Risen Lord - the light and 
hope of the world. 



ELEVEN MAJOR FACTS 

OF RECENT PACIFIC HISTORY 

1. The growth in maturity, responsibility, and participa¬ 
tion of Pacific.in the world community. 

2. The change from simple life styles to complex money 
economy and industrial society. 

3. The growth of tourism. 

4. The improvement of general health standards; family 
planning. 

5. The development of Mass Communications and the mobility 
of people. 

6. Pacific people are yet still treated in some ways as 
pawns in the world economic and political struggles. 

7. The growth of a sense of national identity, of belong¬ 
ing to a Pacific community of people, and, of fellow¬ 
ship with the third world. 

8. The development of advanced education within the 
Pacific Area. 

9. The patience and persistence of many village people 

in the face of repeated cultural and economic assaults. 

10. The women's movement. 

11. The rise of the ecumenical movement. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

WORSHIP 

We ask the Pacific Conference of Churches to set up a 
group of people to prepare, in the period before the next 
Assembly, 

* a simple guide to new ways of worship for use by 
the churches; 

* simple Bible lessons, prayers and responses for worship 
on Sundays and other great commemorations, which could 
be used by us all throughout each year; 

* a calendar for remembering our own ancestors, and those 
of the whole church, with thanksgiving. 

EVANGELISM 

We ask all our member-churches and groups to be open to 
fellowship with convinced evangelicals who share our faith 
and who genuinely understand our culture and our region. 
SOCIAL ACTION 

We ask all our churches to bring together in thought 
and action those who seek personal evangelism with those_ 
who seek social justice, an end to racism, the preservation 
of our environment, the permanent departure of foreign 
troops and an end to nuclear testing. We also ask for 
watchfulness against exploitation of our countries by 
greedy commercial forces. 

BROADCASTING AND THE MEDIA 

We ask our churches to be open to the efforts of all who 
imprsve our use of modern means of communication, especial¬ 
ly the staff and co-workers of the PCC, including publish¬ 
ers of printed and recorded materials. 

TRAINING FOR MINISTRY 

We support all the new forms of Theological training, 
for the ordained ministry and for the laity, now being 
discovered and peioneered in the two Pacific associations 
of theological schools. 

EDUCATION 

We ask the churches to use and support the Christian 
Education Programme of the PCC. 

ECUMENICAL CO-OPERATION 

We welcome new members into the PCC at this Assembly 
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and look forward to seeing Christian Councils, Fellowships 
and Associations extend their own membership in the same 
way, so that we may co-operate effectively in response to 
God's Purpose in Christ, that He should live in our 
churches and make us a single people, serving Him, each 
other, and our neighbours. 
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Some women delegates with Dr, Slone Havea (far left) 
seriously considering Commission I report, God's Mission 
in a Changing Pacific Society. 
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Delegates being weloomed during a visit 
to Hanuabada Village, Port Moresby. 


Eanuabada Village, Port Moresby 
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Commissiori 2 

Mans part in Gods mission 

From the Paper by ME. C.I. ITTY 

THE CHURCH’S PARTICIPATION IN MISSION 

The mission of the Church is based on God's mission. 

The Church's mission is nothing other than participation 
in God's mission. The missionary nature of the Church 
derives from the missionary character of God. 

Christ accomplished His mission, not so much by what 
He did or taught, as by His very life. His being was the 
most authentic mode of His mission. It is by His life, 
death and resurrection that He accomplished His redemptive 
purpose. This fact has several implications for the 
Church's participation in Christ's mission. For one thing, 
it means participation in Christ's life, in His communion 
with his Father and the Holy Spirit. It is by living in 
Christ and Christ living in us that we participate in His 
mission. Because His mission was His life. This should 
be the case with the Church. Life is the most effective 
media to communicate the message. It is also part of the 
message itself. 

THE EVANGELISTIC TASK 

Evangelism is one of the essential aspects of the 
mission of the Church. In the restricted sense, it is the 
attempt to communicate the good news of the salvation 
offered by Jesus Christ. As it is for the redemption of 
all people, the whole humanity, that Christ died, it is 
only right and proper that all should have the possibility 
of learning this good news. But how can they knoWs if 
someone does not tell them? And who can tell them, except 
those who have heard and accepted the good news and ex¬ 
perienced it as a living reality? Who can that be other 
than the members of the Church, the body of Christ? 

Evangelism is often thought of as proclamation or 
preaching of the Gospel. No doubt this is one form, but 
it is more than that. It includes all processes whereby 
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people are led to know and acknowledge the Lordship of 
Christ in their lives. The chief means of communicating 
the good news is the same today as that of the early Church, 
i.e. through the quality of life of the believers and the 
Christian community. Though the primary purpose of the 
worship life of Christian congregations cannot be evangel¬ 
ism, throughout history it has in effect proved to be a 
means whereby many have come to the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of the Gospel. 

As the Church is the whole people of God, participation 
in Christ's mission is the responsibility of all ots members. 
That does not mean that all have the same functions. As 
St. Paul says, the Church is like a body with different 
organs having diverse functions. Within the Church, the_ 
members are endowed with different gifts (charismata) which 
are to be used for the comprehensive mission of the total 
Church. Each member, with his or her different talents and 
different life situation and vocation, has a part to play. 

There is a need to emphasize the role of the laity in 
the mission of the Church. Throughout the history of the 
Church, the laity have played the most significant role. 

For one thing, they constitute the largest number in the 
membership of the Church. As they are involved in their 
daily life and work with people of other faiths and ideol¬ 
ogies, they are the most appropriate communicators of 
Christian faith to others. 

Above all, it is through the quality of life that lay¬ 
men and women lead in their personal life, in their family 
life, in their work situations, in their attitudes and re¬ 
lationships with people, material things and nature, that 
the mission of Christ is manifested, promoted and communi¬ 
cated. 

THE MISSION OF THE CHURCHES IN THE PACIFIC AREA 

An outsider has no qualification to write on this topic. 
One can only raise a few questions arising from the theo¬ 
logical issues outlined above. 

1. How do the churches in the Pacific participate in God's 
creative and preserving mission of the cosmos? Is 
there any implication for the pollution of the at¬ 
mosphere due to atomic tests by the big powers? What 
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implications do we need to draw for the churches' 
participation in the nation-bi/ilding efforts in the 
region? 

2. If the Church is called to be.a servant Church, as our 
master Christ was, what are the implications for the 
life of the Christian community in the Pacific and the 
structures of the churches in the region? Can we claim 
to serve the poor, without becoming poor and being in 
solidarity with the poor? 

3. Do non-Christians in the region readily recognize in the 
lives of Christian individuals and in the Christian com¬ 
munity a new quality of life, distinct from theirs? If 
not, what kind of renewal of our lives is required? 

4. Judging from the experiences of the churches in the 
Pacific, what are the most effective means of evangel¬ 
ism? How can these methods be strengthened? 

5. What are some of the most blatant manifestations of in¬ 
justice and oppression in the countries of the Pacific 
area? In what ways can the churches respond to these 
challenges? 

6. Do the divisions among the churches in the region create 
a credibility gap in preaching the Gospel of reconcili¬ 
ation? If so, what attempts are being made to establish 
and manifest unity among Christians? 

7. What is the role of the laity within the life and 
mission of the Church in the Pacific? How can they be 
better prepared for their effective participation in 
Christ's mission? 

These and similar questions need to be raised and answer¬ 
ed, not only in words but also through deeds, if the 
churches in the Pacific are to become agents of God's 
mission to the peoples and nations of the region. 
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Commission II 


Fvom ihe PapeT by ihe YEN, E.A. SUBRAMANI 

The changes that are affecting the Pacific islands fall 
into these following areas: politically, religiously, mor¬ 
ally, socially and economically. 

1. Politically: there is a new awareness of identity, race 
and the growth of nationalism. Consequently, islands in 
the Pacific are becoming independent. 

2. Religiously: the Churches have come to a point of stand¬ 
still and a spiritual wilderness appears to be corroding 
the lives of the people. This reminds of an important 
official making this remark: "The churches are fighting 

a downhill losing battle." This remark reveals the present 
state of Christianity in the islands. This may not be a 
fair statement but the present situation indicates this 

kind of trend. _ ^ . ^.u • 

5. Morally: the people have become permissive in their 
attitude and are attempting to water down the principles of 
moral standards to suit their own needs and situations 
rather than God's demands. . 

4. Socially: in spite of the uniting force of nationalism 
there is a disintergration of the sense of unity, of one¬ 
ness, which should draw people together. Also the nation¬ 
alism of one group competes with the nationalism of another 
group; cotmiunalism tends to break down into individualism. 

5. Economically: most people had their simple, basic needs 

J met in the traditional structure of society. Anyone in 

I need found help and support from his neighbours. But as a 

' man departs from the old ways, he is thrown more and more 

' onto his own resources. The need comes for more and more 

* money for housing, food and clothing; for the education of 

= his children. The tension caused by these pressures can 

I create domestic problems and lead to ill-health and break- 

! down, if a man's earlier years had not provided him with 

i resources for^dealing with these difficulties. 

I believe that in the midst of all these changes which 
are inevitable we have Jesus to offer, who has once and for 
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all won a victory over sin, death, and the power of dark¬ 
ness. 

MISSION MEANS SENT 

The word mission means sent. Therefore mission begins 
from God for all men everywhere. In this mission God pro¬ 
claims His infinite love for all. 

From the day of Pentecost the Church commenced in taking 
part in'the mission of God, and men are continuously doing 
this. I believe that in this mission of God,'man has the 
responsibility to present Jesus Christ to the world. 

FREEDOM IN CHRIST 

Jesus says that in Him we will be set free. The glorious 
liberty will be from the guilt and power of sin, from domin¬ 
ation of selfish desires of the heart, mind and body. The 
freedom will be from the things around us which entice you 
and arouse selfish greedy desires. The freedom will be 
from every form of pride, arrogance, from the love of money, 
from undesirable bondage to relatives, including ancestors, 
freedom from bondage to things in our traditions and cul¬ 
ture which take first place and cause Christ to be given 
the secondary place. The vision is that all these things 
can be brought into subjection to Christ. 

USING ALL GOD'S GIFTS 

Perhaps our churches fn the islands, like so many 
churches in the more developed countries, need to redis¬ 
cover all of the facets of our wonderful gospel, and to 
claim by faith more of the marvellous free gifts of grace 
that God is longing to shower on us. What gifts have we 
already accepted from Him? Forgiveness? Salvation from 
judgment and condemnation? Love? Peace? Comfort? Do we 
need to let Him teach us that He has many, many, many more 
gifts to offer us, without money and without price? 

NOT JUST THE MINISTERS 

And do we need to get away from the concept of one-man- 
in- the-pulpit doing everything, and to allow God to cause 
a whole variety of ministries to arise in our churches. 
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under the authority and guidance of our leaders, who will 
be there as shepherds and servants, not as authoritarian 
figures? Team ministry of the gifts of the Spirit with the 
laity together with the clergy and ministers must be devel¬ 
oped if evangelism is to be effective. 

There may be at times some justification for appointing 
special chaplains and workers to deal with particular sit¬ 
uations, and meet special needs. But nothing can be a_ 
substitute for ordinary Christian lay men, in their daily 
contacts amongst their work-mates, letting the light of 
Christ shine, in word and deed. Anyone can share with 
others what Jesus means to him and has done for him. This 
is the simplest form of evangelism, and the most effective. 

MED FOR EEPENTA.NCE 

I believe that the islands are reaching that point where 
the churches are going through a death and resurrection 
process. And if our islands need to be resurrected and 
evangelized, then, surely, the first thing to be done is 
for all of us who are leaders to go on our knees before the 
Lord in repentance and faith, in confession to Him and to 
each other. 

WE NEED 'NEW MEN' 

To assist our work of evangelism, we can make use of 
new aids and materials, new kinds of literature, films and 
radio programmes. And we can demonstrate our love and com¬ 
passion for people by new forms of medical and social work 
and practical aid. But above all we need not new methods, 
but new men. Without the new man with a new heart and 
new vision, the new methods and materials will be ineffect¬ 
ive. This needs national repentance and national praying 
together. 

CHARISMATIC RENEWAL 

We mustn't shut our eyes to the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit in all the organized churches, let alone the Pente¬ 
costal s. This renewal of the Churches is.drawing or gath¬ 
ering the people of God together from a cross-section of 
the community and is trans-denominational. We only have 
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to look back to the Chiirch of the Book of Acts which had 
many problems. But it was filled with a love that amazed 
and attracted outsiders. It was filled with a joy which 
remained even under persecution, a joy so exhilerating 
that scoffers once said that a group of Christians must be 
drunk. 

As the message is proclaimed in the power of the Spirit 
by the Church leaders, and as the ordinary members share 
their experience of Jesus Christ with the people they meet 
each day, and witness in the power of the Spirit, we will 
begin to see a great renewal of the faith spreading through¬ 
out our islands. 


1. We urge the member-churches of PCC and Councils of 
Churches in the Pacific to do a study of their life and 
structures to ensure that: 

(a) the laity of every church both men and women have 
ample opportunity to take part in the decision-making 
and carrying out of decisions at all levels of our 
churches and Councils; 

(b) each Church and congregation carry oura self-study 
with special reference to the gifts which the Holy 
Spirit has given to Christian people, men and women, 
ordained and lay for the upbuilding of the Body of 
Christ; 

(c) team ministries of clergy and laity may be chosen and 
trained to carry out the evangelistic, teaching, wor¬ 
ship, and service ministries of the Church and that 
each church and congregation establish small groups 
for prayer, Bible Study, witness and service. 

We request the PCC General Secretary and Executive to 
ask each Church and Council of Churches to cafry out 
these recommendations and to report back to the ^neral 
Secretary what they have done and that these reports be 
circulated to members of PCC for information and en¬ 
couragement. 

2. ON EVANGELISM AND RENEWAL We urge that: 

(a) evangelism and renewal be given a priority in every 
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Church in the Pacific; 

(b) new forms of outreach to special groups such as the 
lapsed backsliders, youth in towns, students, tourists 
and seamen, expatriate etc. be considered and tried 
out by the Churches; 

(c) Pacific Churches try to help each other in devising 
new ways of evangelism where needed, and that PCC 
make arrangements for exchange of information and per¬ 
sonnel in the Pacific Islands beyond, with the aim of 
working towards an international missionary structure 
in the Pacific. 

3. ON SOCIAL JUSTICE we urge that: 

(a) individual Churches and National Councils of Churches, 
perhaps through local Church and Society Programmes, 
should examine the forms of injustice and oppression 
in the countries where they work such as low wages vs 
inflation and unfair distribution of lands, and bring 
these to the attention of the pastors and people and- 
Governments concerned for prayer, planning and action; 

(b) in the growth of nationalism in the South Pacific, the 
churches should work for international peace, co-oper¬ 
ation and understanding, and to develop a willingness 
for national humbling and repentance for past mistakes 
and present injustices; 

(c) the PCC Programme on Church and Society study in¬ 
stances of injustice and oppression which are of 
concern to large numbers of people in the Pacific to 
make reconmendations for action to the appropriate 
authorities, and when appropriate to confer with other 
countries outside. 

3. ON THE NEW HEBRIDES SITUATION. We the Pacific Confer¬ 
ence of Churches in the name of justice and human 
rights condemn the manner in which the British and 
French Governments have unduly maintained their polit¬ 
ical domination over the New Hebrides; and, in solidar¬ 
ity with the indigenous move for immediate self-govern¬ 
ment and eventual independence of the New Hebrides, 
urge, Britain and France to take immediate construct^ 
ive steps towards building up a political unity and 
achievement of independence for the New Hebrides and 
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it request the member churches and the ecumenical 
organizations represented here to bring the need 
of the New Hebrideans to the attention of their 
respective governments. 


A handful of delegates struggling to find some answers^ 
to Commission 2 report, 'Man’s Part in God's Mission. 
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Commission 3 

Gods purpose in development 

Commission III 

From the Paper by REV. W. TO KILALA 

DEVELOPMENT AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT 

Many developed countries in Europe and other parts of 
the world have set a standard for development. The count¬ 
ries of the world are measured by such standard, and every 
one is expected to reach or come up to. 

In the first and second world countries the standard and 
condition of living are opposite to the third world ones, 
that is, industrialization, high literacy rate, good medi¬ 
cal services, long span of life, high standard of education 
and so on. 

However, the western type of development has also produced 
and created at the same time, unemployment, slums, squatter 
settlements, snookers, poverty, death rate in accidents 
and wars, pollution of the environment, social discrimin¬ 
ation, racial discrimination, isolation, pretence and so 
forth. It has also degraded and affected psychologically 
the people in the third world countries because their en¬ 
vironment and their situation would not allow them to 
reach such standards. 

THE CHURCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Church's teaching about eternal life has been shown 
in Christians looking up to heaven and not looking at their 
feet where they are. It is very difficult for people to re¬ 
late such message to their concrete situations. In other 
words, the empahsis is on the past and future, neglecting 
the present. 

There were and are misunderstandings of the role of the 
Church in the world today and people expect that the teach¬ 
ing of the Church must be for the development of both 
spiritual and material needs of the people. The Church 
must give guidance and advocate justice in any form of 







development. The Church's concept of development must be 
based on the Biblical concept of justice, human dignity 
and rights. 

THE PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHURCH 

Before we go out to criticize the type of development in 
the world today, let us examine certain things within the 
Church, if we are to be effective in the world today. 

1. The Church is no longer a creative force in the world 
and has been imprisoned in the total capitalist system, 
and as a part of it, it is doubted that she should free 
herself from it or has power to improve it. 

2. The Church has not yet defined what development is as a 
part of her total ministry in the world. What goals, 
means and structure are for developing the community 
according to the will of God? 

3. In other words people do not like change but at the same 
time they change without knowing they are changing. The 
people are after new ways of doing things whether Christ¬ 
ian ways or new introduced ways of behaving and doing 
things. 

4. The Church knows what is wrong with the present system 
of development and is even criticizing it but it is 
very difficult to change it. The problems of develop¬ 
ment is very clear and tons of papers have been written 
about it but it is very difficult to put up a model 
which would take its place. 

5. I suppose there is not much development in the Church 
today because her theology is as old as her structure 
or perhaps there is no theology for development which 
would direct the intended sort of development which the 
church dreams of. The only development in the Church 
today is replacing a white man with a black man so that 
the same machinery of organization can be kept going. 

Man power in the Church has been shaped to be like 
machines in the factory so that men would not be free 
to develop themselves. 

We cannot blame white people for introduci.ttg the form 
of development which we have today because it is a part of 
the changing situation of our world. We cannot say that 
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our way of life in the Pacific Islands is better because 
there were also bad things in our past ways of life and no 
one would honestly claim that new development has been a 
disadvantage to us. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the Church definition of development? 

Discuss and draw up the definition. 

2. What are the aims of development as the church under¬ 
stands it according to the Biblical point of view? 

3. What are the disadvantages of the present way of devel¬ 
opment? How can we improve it? 

4. How can you make 'human development' come true? 

Commission III 

From the Paper by EEV. S.V. RATUVILI 

'DEVELOPMENT' is one word that has been overused in re¬ 
cent years and at times subject to abuse. As a result it 
has gathered around it a lot of meanings. Depending on 
how it is used, it can mean almost anything or virtually 
nothing. 

The word has been particularly associated with economic 
progress which is fair enough. Today any development is 
measured in terms of dollars and cents. However this as¬ 
pect of development can blind us to the totality of the 
human person. 

Basically the word development means an opening, an un¬ 
folding, unrolling and thus a GROWTH. 

To begin to investigate the purpose of God in develop¬ 
ment, the Bible is always a good starting point. In this 
paper, I have opted for modern biblical expressions which 
are more meaningful than the convent!al theological jargon 

FREEDOM 

Man was created free; free to choose, free to exercise 
his judgment and because man was free, he was also respons 
ible for his actions. 

It is a fact of life that everyone feels free in his 
own culture amongst his own people bound by the same 
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language and other unifying forces. However if the culture 
instead of releasing the potentials of people ties them 
down, such culture is long overdue for a general overhaul. 
One implication of Jesus' teaching about society is that 
culture and society must be rediscovered in ever generation. 
Today the Church is as guilty as any other colonizing agents 
for tying people dowing instead of releasing them to be 
free. 

LIBERATION 

Someone has put it so aptly that the process of libera¬ 
tion must come from within, from the people themselves who 
are oppressed. No concerted effort from outside will 
achieve any true liberation for the people involved. 

In the New Testament, one of the most important utter¬ 
ances of Jesus is to be found in Luke 4 where Jesus pro¬ 
claims his role as that of liberation. Jesus, however, was 
inextricably part of the Jewish culture and tradition. The 
role of outsiders would be to encourage and stimulate but 
as far as liberation is concerned, this should be the work 
of the people involved. 

THE PROPHETIC ROLE OF THE CHURCH 

Much has been said about the prophetic role of the 
Church which today means that the Chruch has to make a 
stand in a social issue affecting national life. The 
Church will make a statement when it is prompted by the 
course of events in the life of the nation or when the 
news reporter with a nose for news consults the Church 
office for a statement. This is good. The Church should 
be the conscience of the people, a spokesman for the 
oppressed and the exploited. 

Most of the statements made by the Church on public 
issues entail a theological and ethical apology in defense 
of its institution, belief and dogma. Earlier this year 
when the Fiji Parliament was debating the introduction of 
state lottery three major churches in Fiji came out very 
strongly in defense of their own belief and dogma. The 
Catholic Church was all for it whilst the Methodist and 
Anglican Churches opposed it very strongly on ethical 
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grounds. The above incide^it did not only show up the Church 
for what it really is but it also widened the gaps between the 
Churches which the Ecumenical Movement is trying very hard to 
bridge. Furthermore it has left ordinary church people in a 
state of confusion. The church must go further than just 
theologizing on a public issue. If the Church is to make a 
statement she must make sure that, the statement is represent¬ 
ative of, the views of all church people. Where there is a 
national council of churches, it should be responsible for 
issuing statements on national issues. If individual churches 
feel they should make a statement, they must feel free to do 
so but the statement must not be considered as an end in it¬ 
self. A public statement is only a means to an end, and that 
end is action. 

I believe that the true prophetic voice of the Church is 
to be found in the rural areas amongst the rural people with 
their problems and needs. Therefore if the Church wishes to 
live out its prophetic role, she must be conversant with the 
rural scene and the plight of the rural mass and thus provide 
an official organ for the aspirations of the majority of its 
members who live in rural areas. 

Far too long the Church has played the role of an ambu¬ 
lance. It will only make a public stand or come to the 
rescue when problem is there, and like the horn of the am¬ 
bulance making a lot of noise in the process. The Church 
should be able to anticipate things well before they happen 
and to prepare her people accordingly. 

RESTRUCTURING FOR THE 70’s 

We must face the fact that we need structures in the 
Church but the crucial thing is to find the right kind of 
structure for the Church. When Paul asserted that the 
Church is the body of Christ, he could not have been speaking 
from a vacuum. He must have said this from his experience 
with the Churches which he had dealings with. When Paul goes 
on to speak about the various gifts that members possess and 
the need for them to pull their resources together for the 
common good, he was indirectly implying a structure. 

We must never delude ourselves that church structures are 
infallible and cannot be changed. They can and must be 
changed if they stand in the way of man's development; if 
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because of it, the Churc+i cannot be responsive to changes and 
the corresponding threat on man's very well-being. 

As long as we think of the Church in terms of a structure 
or an institution we will always belong to a certain class in 
society and see our mission in terms of extending the boundar' 
ies of that class to encumber the whole of society. Needless 
to say this is a rather narrow and bigoted way of looking at 
the Church. Yet this in reality is the situation we are 
facing in the Church. 

Perhaps the following suggestions could form the basis for 
the church's self-examination in regard to structure: 

1. The greatest need in the Church today is not to extend 
the boundaries of the church nor to protect people from 
losing their faith. Rather it is to strengthen the faith of 
people in themselves in God, in other people and in the pro¬ 
cess of history. This entails a faith in life itself. 

2. In the Pacific one of the greatest incentives that the 
ministry can offer is privilege and status. It is also one 
of the greatest barriers that can prevent the minister from 
really getting to know people and their problems. To be 
honest with ourselves we must admit that we price our privel- 
ege and status highly and will not relinquish them that 
easily. However one thing that we must try to rediscover at 
all times is our servant role. We become servants of God 
when we serve people. This entails emptying our lives of all 
thoughts about privileges, status and prerogatives. 
(Philippians 2: 6). 

3. This means that the power vested on the director of a 
church institution and his staff should be shared out. 

People should be able to plan for their own future and set 
up projects which they understand and could participate in 
fully. 

4. All of us are familiar with the process of forming a 
church department. Normally a department is set up to meet 
a felt-need in the Church. The first step is to make sure 
that our objectives are right. We do this by an unsparing 
use of flowery language. Armed with this, we solicit for 
funds in support of the department. It would be interesting 
to find out later how many of the objectives were achieved 
by the department. In my esperience with people in the 
grassroots, one thing that has come increasingly clear to me 
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is related with people's lives and as such we cannot solve 
problems by setting up institutions. Problems belong to 
people and they can only be solved by people. 

5. There are lots of potential resources in the rural areas. 
These have been part of the lives of rural people and people 
have taken them for granted. The work of the minister is to 
try and make people aware of the fact that such resources 
which they know and which have always been part of their 
lives could be utilized for their own benefit. 

6. We also need to rediscover the servant role of the Church. 
The Church is not only the body of Christ. It is also his 
servant in the world. This must be reflected in the way mem¬ 
bers serve one another and society in their various callings. 
On the other hand ordinary church members think of service in 
terms in relation to the institution. They serve God by 
giving money to meet the demands of the institution. 

EDUCATION 

Education alienates people from their own society and in¬ 
duces a growth of a class structure. The disastrous thing 
about it is that we are unconsciously supporting this alien¬ 
ation. Education is so precious to our society that we can 
make a lot of sacrifices in order to send our children to 
school. Parents see this as one of their greatest ambitions 
in life. When children come home during the holidays they 
are told to keep away from their peers who stay in the vill¬ 
age. They are not allowed to do any manual work in the home. 
They are too precious for that. The student is led to think 
that he is special by virtue of the fact that he is educated. 
For the student and for society, education means that the 
student will not return to his village. It means that he 
will take up a job in town and stay there so that his alien¬ 
ation is mentally and physically complete. 

We have only ourselves to blame when our children do not 
think about us when they begin to work because we have un¬ 
consciously encouraged them not to. 

When these educated people take up responsible positions 
in which they are required to serve people, their idea of 
service is related to the status quo and the amount of money 
they get each month. When they are posted to remote rural 
areas, they think that they are being punished. Many ex- 
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tension officers in the rural areas take to the bottle be¬ 
cause they are frustrated for not getting a post in or near 
the urban areas. Yet these are people who are expected to 
understand the problems and aspirations of people and to send 
in feedbacks to the government development planners. 

People will change their attitudes when they are made fully 
aware of their present predicament. The Church and other non¬ 
governmental organizations have taken the lead in setting up 
informal educational programmes, some with the backing of 
the government. These could be strengthened with more emphas¬ 
is on educating people for life rather than teaching people 
skills. 

I would venture to suggest that the right approach to edu¬ 
cation would be to begin confronting people with the realit¬ 
ies of life and especially with the realities of their own 
situation and from there build up a process of learning. How 
we do it is for all of us to decide. 

WHAT IS mOGKESS 

Jesus is the prototype of man, a man fully free, fully 
conmitted to God and to mankind and ever conscious of his 
calling, mission and destiny. In short a fully liberated man. 

For any development to be worthwhile it must reach man's 
whole being. This entails a fashioning and refashioning of 
all the cultural, political and economic forces so that they 
serve man. They should only be regarded as steps which man 
can ascend to realizing his full humanity. 

The Church as a servant of God in the world should be 
watchdog for this. Where there are dehumanizing forces she 
must endeavour to stamp them out by collective and concerted 
effort. 

Progress has been coined a watchword of many a nations' 
development programme. The crucial question however is how 
this progress is measured. Is it in terms of an increase in 
figures and percentages? Is it in terms of the number of 
industries that have been set up? Is it in terms of the con¬ 
quest of the moon? Is it in terms of a Western, sophisticat¬ 
ed technology taking of the Pacific way of doing things? 

True progress should be measured by the number of people who 
have been liberated, humanized, made Christlike together. 
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COMMISSION III GROUT REPORT 

No actual recommendations were submitted with this Report. 
The edited text of this outstanding Report is available as an 
LPP publication, DEVELOPMENT IS PEOPLE. 



Delegates divided up into small groups to try and oome 
up with answers to Commission 3 Report^ 'God’s Purpose 
in Development. ' (Seated far left^ Rev. Sitiveni 
Ratuvili. Seated second from right is Mrs. Naito Musu.) 
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Commission 4 

Gods ufil in human development 

Commission IV 

From the Peeper by MRS. F. MATA 'AFA 

GOD'S WILL IN HUMAN VALUES 


MATERIALISM 

Materialism inevitably brings Secularism, for the worship 
of material things brings more and more divisions in society. 
God becomes a thought and often one who is regarded as a 
myth. We know of the shock that comes to many of the people 
of the islands when they settle in the countries of the 
European and find that their God is not the Father of mankind 
but the one that rules their lives is the god of desire for 
prestige and the acquisition of material things. 

We know of the divisions that are apparent in society to¬ 
day, divisions that have come to pass because of the differ¬ 
ent levels of society, levels that are based upon position 
and wealth. Human values are threatened and often disregard¬ 
ed in the thought of materialism. God's will in human values 
is that which we learn or have learned from the Gospels of 
the Lord Jesus and these are the rules of life, the direct¬ 
ions that are too often disregarded as obsolete in a day of 
new and striking things. 

WESTERN INDIVIDUALISM 

Those who are born of the Western world, the European, are 
in this material economic age, largely members of an Individ¬ 
ualistic Society. Men and women are concerned and content 
with the small family of which they are leaders or a part of. 
Their world consists largely of the husband, wife and tv/o 
children, plus of course their one or two cars and other 
properties. We who live at times in the land of the Europ¬ 
ean often see this reflected at times of tragedy and sorrow, 
when in contrast to those of us who come from a community 
society, there are few indeed who come to help and comfort. 
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In many ways, to my mind, this Individualistic Society, is 
the negation of God's will for mankind. It is the Gospel that 
we of the Pacific could take to the Europeans and preach it 
with our lives and begin in the Churches 

TEE SUPREME EUMAE VALUE 

We are all, of whatever race or country, members of God's 
Family, we are His people. The Church needs to demonstrate 
this fact to the world at large and to do it within her own 
community and reach out to the world around. Too often the 
Church itself has been touched with the taint of Individual¬ 
ism. The stranger within the gates may feel that he or she 
is not really wanted or welcomed. 

So the Church, God's professed family must seek to show in 
human relationships that all people are God's people. This 
is not easy. It is much easier to withdraw within one's own 
chosen few and keep warm at heart by talking and sharing with 
one's group. It is here that we need to turn to our Lord and 
learn from Him. 


PRESTIGE 

It is hard in the world of today to follow One who was 
poor and without position in the world of His day. A time 
when prestige was worshipped as it is today. The thoughtful 
man who is of the material world may find in the Christ of 
the New Testament One who is not worthy to be followed in 
this new age. Yet a deep consideration of the world in 
which we live and the present disregard of God's values for 
human life should lead us to a different conclusion. 

PACIFIC COMMUNITY 

I am sure that the Pacific Islands people, ill-considered 
as they often are, have a way of life to take to the Western 
World that comes to us and threatens our life in the Islands 
of the Pacific. We have the community life wherein the 
people of our community come first and not the wealth that 
we may sieze. Let us therefore, we who still have community 
life, with its true regard for human relations, show to the 
world in which we live that God's will in Human Values, is 
that our brothers and sisters come before material things. 
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Commission IV 

From the Paper hy BISHOP PATELISIO P^. FIN AH 

THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN PERSON 

Every human being is a person, that is, his nature is en¬ 
dowed with intelligence and free will. In addition he has 
been raised to a dignity beyond his nature through the re¬ 
deeming power of Christ's life, death and resurrection. "I 
have come so that they may have life and have it to the full." 
(John 10: 10.) 

No person is free to reject this God-given vocation to 
develop his/her talents, to impress God's image of justice 
and love on the world. Endowed with intelligence and freedom 
each person is responsible for his fulfilment as he is for 
his salvation. Each one remains the principal agent of his 
own success or failure. 

Every man has the right to life, to bodily integrity, and 
to the means which are necessary and suitable for the proper 
development of life; these are primarily, food, clothing, 
shelter, rest, medical care, and social services. 

SOME GUIDLINES IN DISCUSSING THE PACIFIC SITUATION 

1. Let us sense the reality of the Pacific situation instead 
of being caught up in cultural romanticism. 

2. The Church 'must speak out where no one else dares to, or 
where truth is not respected, where human lives or human 
dignity are endangered, and where opportunities for a better 
future are neglected.' 

3. The Churches are to serve the peoples of the Pacific. 

Like Christ their very existence is to be for others: TO 
SERVE. They are to express Christ's concern for the multi¬ 
tude. And like Christ they are to be concerned with the 
total man - his soul as well as his material needs - food, 
housing and clothing. 

4. In scrutinizing the signs of the times and in exercising 
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our prophetic role may we be mindful of Pope John's optimism: 
"We feel we must disagree with those prophets of gloom, who are 
always forecasting disaster, as though the end of the world is 
at hand." 

5. Creation is not merely a past event, but a dynamic, present 
activity in which men and women have a part with God. The 
recognition of man's continuing co-creativity with God in 
building a better world should be an incentive for Christians 
to recognize their responsibility to tackle the staggering 
problems of our age. Through his work man shares with God in 
making the world a better place for men to live healthy and 
happy lives. 

With the help of the Holy Spirit, it is the task of the 
entire People of God, especially pastors and theologians, to 
hear, distinguish and interpret the many voices of our age, 
afid to judge them in the light of the divine Word. 

MATERIALISM 

We note that accumulation of material wealth, especially in 
the western world, is the dominant preoccupation of many 
people and affluence seems to be identified with man's highest 
goal. 

The Christian attitude to material things is not a mistrust 
of the goodness of material creation itself. But the Christ¬ 
ian has discovered other things of far greater worth. He 
knows the fickleness of man's heart; it easily makes possess¬ 
ion into a God. Like Agustine, he knows that his heart was 
made for God and will always be restless in things. 

Looking to Christ, the Christian knows that the Gospels 
never make a point of Jesus' being economically poor. He 
knows that destitution in itself is not a Christian ideal. 
(Matthew 8: 18-20) should alert us against allowing our 
Christianity to become a very safe, unchallenging thing, but 
need not necessarily make us feel guilty about having a roof 
over our heads. 

TOTAL HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

'Development' is still an in-word in the Pacific, hope¬ 
fully Pacific countries emphasize total human development 
as opposed to the narrow conception of mere material develop¬ 
ment. The emerging Pacific cotmtries have to be wary of 
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still being 'colonial' in mentality - of blindly and docilely 
accepting all the worst features of western materialism. Be¬ 
ware of the new and the old local oppressors who because they 
are local people their oppressive roles are camouflaged. We 
have to look at the role of matai and chiefs. 

SECULARISM 

The Christian God is a God of the living. He is Immanuel - 
God is with us, and He is for us. Our God is a God of the 
People. He is in their midst. It is not a question of God 
interfering in man's world, but rather it is God's world 
where man is a responsible citizen. 

Man is not the ultimate. Man has to learn to make his 
basic affirmation - man is man, God is God, and without God 
man cannot be called man. Man cannot become fully man without 
God. Secularism is incomplete. Has God nothing to say in 
man's everyday affairs, in business, in politics, in technol¬ 
ogy? If so, then it is a denial of the Incarnation where God 
became man in order to transform all human affairs. 

ATOMIC TEST 

Man's freedom is not unlimited and his dominion is not 
without restrictions. His freedom, like God's, is a freedom 
to love. His mastery over the world is a stewardship, re¬ 
spectful of his Creator, respectful of his brothers, respect¬ 
ful of the world of things. 

The UN and almost all major world religious leaders have 
decried the arms race. The testing and stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons are immoral because of their implicit and awful 
threat to the whole of mankind. The deliberate, intentional 
and conscious production of objects directly calculated to 
wreck the greatest possible destruction on both man and his 
world is against man's nature. 

HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 

In the Pacific we have to preserve our person-centredness. 

True human values are based not so much on having things 
but in caring more for people. This way of life is concerned 
with both spiritual a-nd material things. It does not rejoice 
in possessing the latest gadgets but in having enough to 
share with others for human dignity. 
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THE WAY OF CHRIST 



This way of life is personified in Christ. It comes from 
God. It is a compassionate heart sensitive to clothe the 
lilies of the field and feed the birds of the air. This life 
feels for every man as a brother especially those who are 
poor and oppressed. It shares responsibility with men and He 
told us to go out and preach md DO likewise. He made us His 
co-creator until He comes. 


Above (I to v) Mr. Arohie Seeto^ Hon. Masiofo Fetoui Mata’afa 
and Rev. David Williams. Below (I to r) Bishop Patelisio P. 
Finau and Dr. Harold F. Hanlin^ during Commission 4 session. 
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RESOLUTIOiyS 

TOURISM 

1. The group wishes to reaffirm the 1971 Assembly recommend¬ 
ations on Tourism. We feel these have not been implement¬ 
ed by the churches and asks that this should be done in 
the period before the next Assembly. 

2. Additionally a study could be conducted in local churches 
to suggest controls on overseas advertising so tourists do 
not come with false expectations or behave incorrectly on 
arrival. 

(Page 56 in The Fourth World Meets.) 

URBANIZATION 

1. We believe the church should help people with decisions as 
to where they will live, and hold consciousness raising 
groups to discuss alternatives between rural and urban 
living. Printed materials for churches and leaders should 
be developed and ways found to communicate these to mem¬ 
bers who do not read. It is important that church members 
understand political processes so that they can control 
the ways their country and local environment develop. 

2. Youth activities in Pacific churches are too often just 
another church service, or controlled by older people. 
Young people should run their own activities, feel re¬ 
sponsible for themselves, and be involved in the total 
community. Young people must NOT be alienated by the 
church after wrongdoing. 

Translation should be done by national churches of the 
resolutions of the PCC Assembly, into local languages and 
dialects. Then local churches will be able to apply them 
to their situation and act on them within their own social 
situation. Understanding of sociology, and the develop¬ 
ment process, should be part of ministerial training in 
addition to theology and biblical knowledge and research, 
and ministers and other leaders should be encouraged to 
obtain and use adequate supplies which may be available 
for their work. 
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4. (a) Urban Churches need to study ways in which they can 
welcome and minister to people moving to towns and help 
with advice and services for employment,, understanding of 
urban power structures provision of recreational facilit¬ 
ies and the development of a healthy attitude toward the 
money economy. 

(b) Rural Churches should help members understand the al¬ 
ternatives to town living and the difficulties to be en¬ 
countered in town. The church is the only village organ¬ 
ization with the structure and power to do this. Parents 
must be helped not to pressure their children with high 
or false expectations. 

5. Education for young people should be in an atmosphere of 
mutual discussion and consciousness raising in our 
churches. It should not be confused with the lecture type 
of teaching by elders, nor the formal school/classroom 
type system. 

6. We recommend that church schools continually work to apply 
education to the whole of life, not just material gain or 
employment preparation. Churches should urge their govern¬ 
ments to work closely with them and curriculum development 
groups in this matter. 

7 . Unclear Tests . 

We, the Pacific Conference of Churches, condemn the con¬ 
tinued use of the Pacific by foreign Powers still occupy¬ 
ing areas of the Region for nuclear weapons testing, 
storage, and waste dumping; the mining of uranium for 
destructive purposes, and the disregard of the stated 
wishes of the peoples of the Region for self determination 
in this matter. The Assembly also endorses the resolution 
of their Executive Committee (February, 19741 for the 
creation of a Pacific nuclear free zone. 
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iVlessages from overseas observers 


OPPORTUNITIES WERE given during the Assembly for overseas 
observers to bring messages from the Churches or Bodies they 
represented. We here quote from some of those messages. 

A strong theme in most of these statements was their desire 
for a relationship of partnership. They wanted to get away 
from the relationship of themselves as the big donors and the 
Pacific as the poor receivers. They looked for a sharing of 
gifts and ministries in fellowship in which each gave to one 
another. 

MISS JEAN SKUSE (General Secretary, Australian Council of 
Churches) quickly came to this point with a direct question. 
"What can we do in partnership?" 

She suggested five areas where partnership could be truly 
expressed. 

IN MISSION IN AUSTRALIA 

"In Australia we need to rediscover our mission in Australia 
itself. We have had a frontier mentality. As Europeans 
settled in Australia we rushed in and built a church. We rush¬ 
ed around the Pacific. And we did this at the expense of our 
own mission. 

"In Australia, what is the good news of the Gospel today to 
all those who suffer socially and economically etc.? You can 
help us in that," she told the Assembly. 

IN COMMUNITY 

"You can help us discover what community means, both in our 
personal lives and in our churches." 

IN MATERIALISM 

"We in Australia worship material .things; we have lost 
spontaneous joy in the Gospel and in being alive." 
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IN LIBERATION I 

"We can help you in liberation struggles. May be we can 
help by getting out of the way, or by helping your voice to be ! 
heard. May be we can help by sharing resources without creat- . 
ing a situation of dependency. 

"I look forward to the time when you can send missionaries 
to Australia." 

IN COMMON PROBLEMS 

"Many of the problems voiced in this Assembly are common 
problems, shared by you and by us." ^ 

DR. CLAIRE RANDALL (National Council of Churches, USA) j 
struck a similar note. _ I 

"I assure you of the openness of the Council of Churches in I 
the USA for whatever relationship you may find useful. We ^ 

welcome participation. What do you have to say to us? How ; 
should we relate to each other?" 

And she added: 

"I expect, out of this opportunity to meet with you, to 
have a greatly improved understanding. I hope you will take 
seriously the invitation to dialogue between you and us." ? 

Said the REV'D. MOREHU TE WHARE (Methodist/Presbyterian ^ 
Overseas Board, New Zealand): | 

"When I first joined the Methodist Board of Mission seven 1 
years ago I was astonished to discover that New Zealand still i 
behaved as 'the Big Daddy' of the Pacific. But now develop- f 
ments are taking place in the thinking of the Board and they 
are talking about participation between New Zealand and the 
Pcici"fic Chuy'ch©s ** 

THE REV'D. BERNARD THOROGOOD (Council for World Mission, I 
Britain), expressed it like this: 

"My major concern is to find ways that we can transform our j 
missionary relationship so that it will be mutual - at both 
ends - as we are together involved in world mission." 

As Chairman of the British Missionary Societies he saw two i 
major practical social issues in the Pacific which led him to J 
ask two questions: 

NEW HEBRIDES 

"Have the Churches in the Pacific any request to the 
British Government regarding the New Hebrides situation that 
could be passed on by us?". 



OCEAN ISLAND 

"It makes me very sad that the Pacific peoples should have 
to resort to such means as the law courts to try to settle the 
Ocean Island controversy. Can the British Government help 
more?" 

THE REV'D. ALAN BLAKE (Presbyterian Board of Mission, 
Australia) suggested Pacific missionaries in Australia, espec¬ 
ially among Aborigines, 

"I think we can help the PCC by building up an awareness in 
Australia of the great family of Churches represented here. 

We have been able to make it possible for Pacific Missionaries 
to come to Australia, especially to the Aboriginal people. 

Let us know if there are any others who would like to do that. 

"Keep us informed of your news, needs and special concerns." 



THOUGHTS AT THE EXECUTIVE - 1976 


ON THE FINAL morning Bishop Bryce was installed as 
Chairman of the PGC. But before stepping down from office 
the Outgoing Chairman, Mrs. Fetaui Mata'afa, gave the right 
hand of fellowship to the PCC staff and new PCC Officers in 
a short dedication ceremony. 

As Mrs. Mata’afa relinquished her chair words of apprec¬ 
iation were expressed by Dr. Si one 'Amanaki Havea, then 
President of the Free Wes IeyanChurch of Tonga, who referr¬ 
ed to a headline that had caught his eye in the daily news¬ 
paper that morning. The headline had read, "THE WEARY STAR 
SHINES ON'. Turning to Mrs. Mata'afa he said: 

"You may be weary after your long years of your involve¬ 
ment in the ecumenical movement, but your star still shines 
on. We pray for God's richest blessings upon you." 

When he had been formally installed as the new Chairman, 
Bishop Bryce said: 

"On behalf of those who have been entrusted with office 
I would like to thank you for that trust. It is a task 
that can only be carried out by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. We say thank you to those who have worked in the 
past. I hope you will not expect us to be immitators of 
them. We will try to carry out the wishes of the Assembly." 

Speaking more specifically as the Anglican Bishop in 
Polynesia, the new Chairman added: "We have in the past 
said, 'what can the PCC do for us', instead of 'what can 
we do for the fellowship of Christ's Church' - which is 
what we say now." 
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As the Assembly moved towards the end of its long agenda 
many delegates sat in clusters between sessions in the 
Forum and shared their views on what the Assembly had 
achieved. Its failures and successes. 

We recorded some of these comments and we let them speak 
for themselves. 

"When I get back home I'll be asked, 'What is the PCC 
and its functions?" I shall say that it is bringing people 
together, getting to know one another, sharing and en¬ 
couraging one another." 

Mr. Matai Sim-iona (Cook Islands Christ¬ 
ian Church) 

"It was a stepping stone of Pacific people really coming 
toget+ier. The leadership is becoming more indigenous. This 
will help our coming together." 

Mr. William Sanegar (Anglican/Figi) 

"In the past the missionaries used to make our decisions 
for us. You no longer have to fear what the European may 
feel if you stand up and speak." 

Bishop Jabez Bryce (Anglican/Folynesia) 

"We've opened new ground by meeting with people in 
different Churches. This is the doorway to so many other 
things. This openness and personal warmth. This is the 
atmosphere for development. 

"When we're closed we cannot share very much. We're 
too fearful, suspecting, or under suspicion. But when 
we're open we share in a spirit of trust." 

Bishop Patelisio Finau (Roman Catholic 

/ Tonga) 

"When it was passed that the Catholics should come into 
the PCC it was a great joy to m?. The Pacific may take a 
lead now in building relations with the Catholic Church. 
This is important to me. My own mother was a Catholic." 

Mr. William Sanegar (Anglican/ Fiji) 

"At first there was fear, but now hope. I hope that 
they (the Catholics) will work co-operatively with us in 
the PCC." 

Mr. Uatai Simiona (Cook Islands Christ¬ 
ian Church.) 
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"A lot more of the graduates out of PTC were at the 
Assembly this time. Some of them think they know all the 
answers. We all start off that way. On the other hand 
they bring new ideas." 

Bishop Jdbez Bvyoe (Angtioan/Potynesia) 

"I enjoyed the Commission discussions most. People are 
made aware of what is taking place in our Churches by the 
sharing of ideas and of how we tackle our problems." 

Rev. Baiteki Nabetari (Gilbert Islands 
Protestant Church) 

"Business sessions were too long because we did not have 
a proper agenda." 

Mr. Matai Simiona (Cook Islands Christ¬ 
ian Church) 

"There was too much criticism at business sessions 
without constructive alternatives. This made the business 
part of the Assembly too long." 

Rev. Baiteki Nabetari (Gilbert Islands 
Protestant Church) 

"I was impressed by the diversity of background of ex¬ 
perience and by the great sense of fellowship. 

"I was struck by the remarkable power of Pacific people 
to achieve concnesus. 

"Beyond what I had realized previously I sensed the im¬ 
pact of Pacific missionaries among the islands. And I 
sensed the impact of Church leadership in the community." 

Rev. Edwin Luidens (East Asia Working 

Group/ECC VSA) 

"It was my first time to attend the Assembly. I was 
listening." 

Rev. Otineru Maeriua (Gilbert Islands 

Protestant Church) 

"This is my first Assembly and I find everyone feels 
exhausted. The little brain of a person cannot grasp 
everything." 

Rev. Alovaka Maui (Tuvalu Church). 
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Message to the churches 


We declare that God is concerned for the life of people 
in the Pacific Islands. We believe this because of Jesus 
Christ who shows us God's care. So the Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches calls its members to share 
in the loving concern of God for people. 

Churches are not chiefly concerned for themselves, to 
increase their power and enlarge their buildings. Minist¬ 
ers are priests and church officers are not chiefly con¬ 
cerned to keep their status in society. We are not working 
as a Conference of Churches because we seek a bigger name 
for ourselves. If we do these things we betray the Lord 
who was born in humility and who died in shame. Rather we 
seek first to love and serve people. We offer the word of 
God and the way of Jesus, that many may find peace of heart 
in him. We challenge those forms of society which permit 
and encourage bad uses of power. We seek to change con¬ 
ditions of life which break up families. We question those 
forms of economic development which press island people in¬ 
to foreign styles of life. We rejoice to support all people 
of goodwill who help our communities to live in peace and 
to grow towards full human development. If we do these 
things we begin to fulfil the loving and healing purpose of 
OUT Lord. 

At this Assembly we have received the South Pacific 
Bishops' Conference of the Roman Catholic Church as a full 
member. We confess with sorrow that in the past there has 
sometimes been a bad spirit between different parts of 
Christ's church in the islands. We take this new opportun¬ 
ity of co-operation to challenge all Christian people in 
the Pacific to work together for Christ's sake. 

We believe that as we work and pray together so we dis¬ 
cover more about God's purpose for the Pacific today. He 
loves people. He cares more for people than for doctrine, 
for in Jesus Christ he gave himself for those who did not 
know the truth. As we together offer our work to him, we 
believe he will show us more of his glory. So we praise 
out wonderful God, who always leads us forward into life. 
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Baptist 
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MAERIUA, Rev. Otineru, 

C/o Gilbert Islands Protestant Church, 
P.O. Box 80, Bairiki, Tarawa, 

Gilbert Islands 

MALIETOA, Afioga Salamasina T., 

P.O. Box 107, Apia, Western Samoa 
MANUEL, Rev. Albert D., 

World Association of Christian 
Communication, 

7 St. James's Street, London SWl, 
England 

MARA, Adi Koila, 

11 Battery Road, Veiuto, Suva, Fiji 
MARSTERS, Rev. Bill, 

C/o Cook Islands Christian Church, 
P.O. Box 93, Rarotonga, Cook Islands 
MATA’AFA, Hon. Masiofo Tetaui, 


Congregat-ionat 

Congregat'iondt 


Roman Catholic 


CongregationaI 


Chairman of PCC, 

C/o P.O. Box 469, Apia, Western Samoa Congregational 
MAUI, Rev. Alovaka, 

Bible Translator, Tuvalu Church, 

Funatufi, Tuvalu 
MAVOR, Rev. John E., 

C/o Australian Council of Churches, 

P.O. Box Jill, Brickfield Hill, 

New South Wales, Australia, 2000 
MEEKING, Rev. Basil, 

Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity, 

Vatican City 
MISTRY, Rev. Daniel P., 

C/o Penang Methodist Church, 

P.O. Box 8, Vaileka, Rakiraki, Fiji Methodist 
MURPHY, Rev. Pat, 

Director, Church & Society Programme, 

P.O. Box 5768, Boroko, 

Papua New Guinea 
MUSU, Mrs. Naito P., 

C/o P.O. Box 2401, Government Buildings, 


CongregationaI 


Methodist 


Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 


Suva, Fiji 


Congregational 
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MUSU, Mr. Posenai L., 

PCC General Secretary, 

P.O. Box 2401, Government Buildings, 
Suva, Fiji 

MUTSCHLER, Mile Elisabeth, 

C/o College de No-Neva, Houailou, 

New Caledonia 
MABETARI, Rev. Baiteki, 

Principa, Tangintebu Theological Coll 
P.O. Box 264, Bikenbeu, Tarawa, 
Gilbert Islands 
NABULIVOU, Rev. Inoke, 

Conference Secretary, 

Methodist Church in Mji, 

P.O. Box 357m Suva, Fiji 
NIUKULA, Mrs. Sainimere, 

Davuilevu, 

P.O. Box 8, Nausori, Fiji 
NIUKULA, Rev. Paula N. 

Davuilevu, 

P.O. Box 8, Nausori, Fiji 
PERKINS, Rev. Harvey L., 

General Secretary, 

Methodist Overseas Missions, 

G.P.O. Box 100, Sydney, 

New South Wales, Australia 2001 
PULE, Mr. Tufuga, 

C/o Congregational Christian Church 
Office, 

P.O. Box 468, Apia, Western Samoa 
QALO, Bishop Aminiasi, 

The United Church, P.O. Box 35, 
Mendi, S.H.D., Papua New Guinea 
QIONIBARAVI, Senator Mrs. Anaseini, 

Fiji Islands 

RATUVILI, Rev. Sitiveni, 

Director of SPADEWORK, 

Dillon's Bay, Erromanga, 

New Hebrides 


Congvegat-Londl 

'Svangeliaal 

ege, 

Congvegati-onal 

Methodist 

Methodist 

Methodist 


Methodist 

CongTegationai 

United Church 
Methodist 

Methodist 
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REGENVANU, Rev. Sethy J., 


Education Secretary, 

Presbyterian Church of the New Hebrides, 

P.O. Box 150, Vila, New Hebrides PTeshytev%an 

ROSA, Mme Klima, 

C/o Evangelical Church of French Polynesia, 


B.P. 113, Papeete, Tahiti 
RUNIKERA, Rev. Gaby A., 

C/ The United Church, Munda, 
Solomon Islands 
SAMUEL, Mrs. Pi si la, 

C/o Tuvalu Church, Nanumaga, 
Tuvalu 

SANEGAR, Mr. William, 

C/o Diocese of Polynesia, 
P.O. Box 35, Suva, Fiji 
SAO, Mrs. Fa'ai'uga Sina T., 
Apia, Western Samoa 
SAVOU, Elina M., 


EvangeUodl 

United Church 

Congregational 

Anglican 
Congregationa1 


C/o PCC, P.O. Box 2401, 

Government Buildings, Suva, Fiji 
SEETO, Mr. Archie, 

C/o P.O. Box 21, Suva, Fiji 
SHAURI, Mr. Stanford, 

Tanzania 

SIAKIMOTU, Mrs. lana M., 

C/o Ekalesia Niue, P.O. Box 25, 

Alofi, Niue Island 
SIMIONA, Mr. Matai, 

C/o Cook Islands Christian Church, 

P.O. Box 93, Rarotonga, Cook Islands Congregat^ona^ 
SKUSE, Miss Jean E., 

General Secretary, 

Australian Council of Churches, 

P.O. Box Jill, Brickfield Hill, 

New South Wales, Australia, 2000 Methodist 

SMYRES, Mrs. Mary F., 

818 Hansahw Road, Ithaca, 

New York 14850, USA Methodist 


Methodist 

Methodist 

Congregational 
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SMYRES, Rev. Roy, 

818 Hanshaw Road, Ithaca, 


New York 14850, USA 

Methodist 

SUBRAMANI, Ven. Edward A., 

P.O. Box 3718, Samabula, Fiji 

Anglioan 

TA'ASE, Mrs. Galoane, 

Apia, Western Samoa 

Congregational 

TALAPUSI, Mr. Faitala, 

C/o Pacific Theological College, 

P.O. Box 388, Suva, Fiji 

Congregational 

TAMALII, Mrs. Havila, 

C/o Methodist Church of Samoa, 

P.O. Box 199, Apia, Western Samoa 

Methodist 

TANIELU, Mrs. Ionise, 

C/o Malua Theological College, 

Private Bag, Apia, Western Samoa 

Congregational 

TAOMIA, MBE., Rev. losia. 

Secretary, Tavulu Church, 

Funafuti, Tavulu 

Congregationa1 

TAUFA, Rev. Lopeti, 

Secretary, SPATS, 

C/o P.O. Box 388, Suva, Fiji 

Methodist 

TEKAIE, Mrs. Terungaki, 

C/o P.O. Box 80, Bairiki, 

Tarawa Gilbert Islands 

Congregationa1 

TETEKI, Rev. Tarieta, 

Chairman, 

Gilbert Islands Protestant Church, 

P.O. Box 80, Bairiki, Tarawa, 

Gilbert Islands 

Congregationa1 

TE WHARE, Rev. Morehu, 

519A Mt. Albert Road, Mt. Roskill, 
Auckland, New Zealand 

Presbyterian 

THOROGOOD, Rev. Bernard G., 

Council for World Mission, 

Livingstone House, 11 Carteret Street, 

United Beform 

London, SWl 9DL, England 

Church 
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TIMAKATA, Rev. Fred K., 

Assembly Clerk, 

Presbyterian Church of the New Hebrides, 

P.O. Box 150, Vila, New Hebrides -preshytevian 
TO KILALA, Rev. William, 


Chaplain 

University of Papua New Guinea, 

P.O. Box 4820, University P.O., 

Papua New Guinea 

United Church 

TUKUA, Rev. John, 

C/o P.O. Box 3744, Samabula, Suva, Fiji 

Anglican 

TUTI, Bishop Dudley, 

C/o Bishop's House, Seleo, 

Solomon Islands 

Angtioan 

UATA, Mr. Sione Tonga, 

C/o Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga, 

P.O. Box 57, Nuku'alofa, Tonga 

Methodist 

UNUTOA, MalMaloiseuga F., 

C/o P.O. Box. 687, Pago Pago, 

American Samoa 96799 

Methodist 

UTU, Mrs. Penelope, 

C^ P.O. Box 1, Pago Pago, 

American Samoa 

Methodist 

VAI, Rev. Peniamina V., 

Z/o Congregational Christian Church in 
Samoa, 

P.O. Box 2618, Pago Pago 

American Samoa 

Congregationai 

WAIMO, Pst. Passil, 

C/o Presbytere Protestant, Mont-Te, 
Noumea, New Caledonia 

Evangelical 

WILLIAM, Mr. Kalu, 

C/o CEAC, P.O. Box 208, Suva, Fiji 

United Church 

WILLIAMS, Mr. B David, 

C/o Melanesian Council of Churches, 
P.O. Box 80, Lae, Papua New Guinea 
WILLIAMS, Rev. David L., 

C/o LPP, P.O. Box 208, Suva, Fiji 

Anglican 
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APPENDICIES 


Appendix 1 

An Appreciation of the Hospitality 
we received * by Rev. Inoke Nabulivou (Fiji) 

An introductory leaflet given to us by the Arrahgements 
Committee, when we arrived at the University Campus, said: 

Except for the times when it has been arranged for 
you to visit other places^ all meals will be provided 
at the University. Breakfast will be provided by the 
University in the dining hall. Lunch and Dinner will 
be at the University, but provided by the United Church 
congregations in and around Port Moresby. 

While we are thankful to the University officials for 
allowing us to use their facilities, we shall not forget 
the members of the congregations who provided meals. What 
did I say? Meals? No, not meals. Feasts! Feasts for 
lunch and dinner! 

* * * * 

Two delegates are talking. 

"What is that sound I hear coming from the University 
dining hall?" 

"It's a local congregation close to Koki market where we 
were this morning. They are singing. Lunch is ready." 

"Do they sing for lunch?" 

"Yes, they are singing peroveta songs, about the first 
missionaries bringing the Gospel. Didn't you hear them 
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mention Ruatoka's name in the song?" 

"I can see them dancing. This is going to be an interest¬ 
ing lunch 

It was an interesting lunch, and enjoyable. The table 
was loaded with food; pigs baked whole, taro, yam, fish, sea 
delicacies, chicken, fruits, pudding, a huge cake (2ft. by 
3ft.). There was dancing and singing throughout the meal. 
Most of the meals provided by the congregations were of 
that nature. These friends left their villages and travel¬ 
led long distances to come to give us food. 

Not only did the villagers bring food to us. We were 
thrilled to be invited to visit them in their villages. I 
shall not forget Tatana village and the afternoon the Assem¬ 
bly spent there. The whole village received us. The elder¬ 
ly people escorted us ceremonially from where we disembark¬ 
ed to the village. The young people performed both tradit¬ 
ional and modern dances. The children mingled freely and 
we all enjoyed the feast. All this was done, we believe, 
because the villagers love the Lord and they wanted to 
share what they had, and their happiness, with their cousins 
from all over the Pacific. They were celebrating too the^ 
arrival over one hundred years ago of the first missionaries 
from Rarotonga. And our delegates from the Cook Islands 
felt a special joy as they took part in the celebrations. 

On Sundays we were able to share more intimately with 
our friends in the worship of their churches and the fellow¬ 
ship of the congregations. The love of our cousins was both 
spontaneous and contagious. That is what we witnessed. 
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Appendix 2 

1. PREAMBLE 

Believing that the purpose of God for churches in the 
Pacific is a common obedience to Him for the doing of His will 
in the world, the Pacific Conference of Churches is hereby 
constituted as an organ of co-operation among the churches and 
their associated mission boards in the Pacific within the 
framework of the wider ecumenical movement. 

2. BASIS 

The Pacific Conference of Churches is a fellowship of 
churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Sav¬ 
iour according to the Scriptures and therefore seek to ful¬ 
fill together their common calling to the glory of the one 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

3. FUNCTIONS 

The functions of the Pacific Conference of Churches shall 
be: 

a. To encourage closer contact and mutual sharing of 
experience between the churches in the Pacific and 
co-operation between them, as for example through 
conferences, exchange of information and visits of 
international and interdenominational teams from 
within the area for specific purposes. 

b. To help member churches to survey their work in mission, 
and to help them to plan together so that wherever poss¬ 
ible their resources in people and money can be used in 
jo»int action for mission. 

c. To facilitate mutal consultation on issues of comity, 
missionary policy and other subjects of common concern 
among the churches in this area and the missionary 
societies related to them. 
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d. To promote the participation of the Pacific churches 
in the programme and activities of the World Council 
of Churches and to give help to that body by keeping 
it constantly informed about the concerns and con¬ 
victions of the Pacific churches with regard to the 
common ecumenical task. 

e. To be a means whereby the churches of the Pacific can 

help each other and help churches in other parts of 
the world in times of natural disaster; or to secure 
help from the churches inother parts of the world in 
time of similar natural disaster. _ __ u u 

f. To undertake such co-operative activities, on behalf 
of member churches, as the assembly may from time to 

time approve. ^ . 

g. To assist member churches, if they so request, in 
their effort to advance the cause of Christian unity, 

4. MEMBERSHIP . u • ^ 

a. Churches in the Pacific which accept the basis and 
functions of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

b. National Councils of Churches and ecumenical organ¬ 
izations in the Pacific which accept the basis and 
functions of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

A majority of two-thirds of those present and voting at 
the Assembly is required for admitting new members under 
either a or b. 

5. ASSEMBLY ^ ^ 

The Pacific Conference of Churches shall meet in Assembly 

normally once in five years. The Executive Committee of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches, appointed at one Assembly, 
shall convene the next Assembly and arrange its programme. 
The Executive Committee shall decide and take action on: 

a. the number of representatives each member church is 

entitled to send; . 

b. others to be invited, whether as non-voting members 
of the Assembly or as consultants or as observers. 

In these invitations, care shall be taken to include 
representatives of associated mission boards in this 
area. Among the consultants and observers there 
shall be those whom the World Council of Churches 
has been asked to nominate; 

c. visitors if any; 
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d. the selection and appointment of the Chairman of the 
Assembly; 

e. the nomination, to the first business session of the 
Assembly, of a Steering Committee to be in charge of 
the Assembly Programme and business. 

6. GENERAL SECRETARY 

a. The Pacific Conference of Churches shall be served by 
a General Secretary. 

b. Duties: 

The primary duty of the General Secretary shall be to 
be a living link between the churches. For this pur¬ 
pose he will visit churches in the Pacific to bring 
news of all of them to each, to help them to share 
each other's experience, and to help them to feel that 
they belong to the wider fellowship of churches. He 
shall also serve as Secretary of the Assembly and of 
the Executive Committee. 

c . Dominations for General Secretary 

i. shall be invited from member churches prior 
to the Assembly, and 

ii. may be made by the Executive Committee, and 

iii. may be made by the Assembly in session. 

d. Nominations made prior to the Assembly shall be circu¬ 
lated to the member churches with appropriate inform¬ 
ation about each nominee. 

e. The General Secretary shall be elected by the Assembly 
by a two-thirds majority. 

f. The General Secretary shall be appointed to serve from 

one meeting of the Assembly to the next and shall be 

eligible for re-appointment. 

7. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND OFFICERS 

a. The Assembly shall appoint an Executive Committee con¬ 
sisting of a Chairman and one representative from each 
of the denominational groups represented in the Pacific 
Conference of Churches to carry on the work of the Pacif¬ 
ic Conference of Churches between meetings of the Assemb¬ 
ly and to advise the General Secretary in his duties. 
Reports of the Committee shall be sent from time to 

time to the member churches of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches and to interested agencies. 

b. In appointing the Executive Committee, the Assembly shall 
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proceed as follows: It shall appoint a Steering Committee 
to serve for the duration of that Assembly meeting. 

The Steering Committee shall nominate for election by 
the Assembly the Chairman and members of the Executive 
Committee giving due consideration to the desires of the 
delegations involved and to representation from different 
parts of the Pacific. If the Steering Committee should 
nominate a person who is not a member of that meeting of 
the Assembly, the name shall be cleared by consultation 
with those present from that denominational group, 
c The World Council of Churches and committees accepted 
under clause 8 shall be invited to appoint a consultatn 
to serve on the Executive Committee. 

d. The General Secretary and theConsultant shall be ex- 

officio members of the Executive Committee with the 
right to speak but not to vote. _ . . • 

e. The Executive Committee shall appoint a vice-chairman 
from among its own members. 

f. The Executive Committee shall normally meet two times 
between meetings of the Assembly. 

q. The Chairman of the Executive Committee, theGeneral 

Secretary and one other member of the Executive Committee 
appointed by that Committee and representing a third 
denominational group shall constitute a working group, 
to be convened by the General Secretary in consultation 
with the Chairman in the event of some urgent and import¬ 
ant issue arising which requires consideration by a 

h. A member of the Executive Committee, if unable to attend 
a meeting, may, after consultation with his own church, 
send a proxy for that meeting from his own denomination. 
Provided that such a proxy is accepted by the Executive 
Committee, he shall have the right to speak and to vote. 

8. OTHER COMMITTEES .... 

The Assembly shall have power to appoint other committees 
of a permanent or temporary nature or to accept existing com¬ 
mittees or organizationas as committees of the Pacific Confer¬ 
ence of Churches. 

9. PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES BUDGETS 
a. Annual Budgets: 
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9. PACIFIC COMFERENCE OF CHURCHES BUDGETS 

a. Annual Budgets: 

1. General Secretariat: There shall be a budget 
providing expenses for the General Secretary and 
other staff working in the General Secretariat 
(salary, allowances, travel, etc.), plus the cost 
of meetings of the Executive. This budget will 
be set initially by the Assembly, and between 
Assemblies may be varied by the Executive Committee. 

2. Programme Budgets: There shall be budgets to cover 
the tasks undertaken to fulfil the functions of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches. These budgets will 
be prepared by the Programme Committees and submitt¬ 
ed to the Executive and the Assembly. 

Contributions to these various budgets will be sought by 
the Assembly. In the first place the Executive Committee 
will, after due consultation with the members, suggest the 
quota from each member for the total work of the Pacific Con¬ 
ference of Churches. Individual programmes may, on the en¬ 
dorsement of the Executive Committee, seek financial support 
in other ways. 

b. Cost of Meetings of the Assembly: 

The Executive Committee shall consult the members of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches concerning the ways 
in which they together shall provide the cost of each 
meeting of the Assembly, including the cost of travel 
of representatives. 

10. AMENDMENTS 

The Consitutuion may be amended only by the Assembly. 
Suggested amendments shall be circulated among the member 
churches of the Pacific Conference of Churches by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee at least one year before the meeting of the 
Assembly and shall require approval by at least two-thirds 
of the members of the Assembly present and voting to be 
accepted. 
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